LIBRARY, 
UNLV. OF MICH: 
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Edueation. 


NEW EHNGLAND ana NATIONAL, 


VOL. LV. BOSTON, NEW YORK, & CHICAGO, TAURSDAY. MAY 29, 1902. weeny. conte. 


The adoption by the State of LOUISIANA ard by the B 
Cities of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTI- t Ad t ; h mm 
MORE, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, PROVIDENCE, , OS on O Ss € 


and hundreds of other Cities and Towns, of .... 


Graded Literature Readers! prumpauGus STANDARD READERS 


EDITED BY 

HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL. D. Mave been Added to the Boston Supply List 

Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago 
AND 


IDA C. BENDER 


Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools of Buffalo, Nw York P | B RUM BAUGH'’S STAND ARD READERS 


has already made necessary manufacturing 


orders for more than 750,000 copies. : : : By MARTIN G. BRUABAUGH, Ph. D. ’ 
“With respect to educational, literary, and artistic features, these Readers reach a Pedagogy of 
standard of excellence not hitherto attained or attempted.” Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico 
Is a most happy compromise on which the frierds } oth Are in Use in New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 
of vertical and of slant writing will cordially unite. Atlantic City, Trenton, Lowell (Mass.), and other important 
“Reed & Kellogg Never Had a Formidable Rival,” places, and are having very large sales in those cities. 


Reed’s Word Lessons 
Reed’s Introductory Language Work 


Reed & Kellog h imagination of the child. They teach truthfulness, integrity, sincerity, purity, 


Reed & Kellogeg’s High School Grammar -love of home, patriotism, and no fads. They cultivate a taste for good literature. 


These grammars, the most successful ever published, have never been so widely. 
and successfully used as to-day. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Report of Committee of Fifteen| NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russext, Providence, 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
WITH DEBATE come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees w hich they daily meet. 
‘ . This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
er ; 8 pages. ice cents. about our native trees. 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY .— Common Animal Forms. By Guan. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smailer print, consisting of explicit directions to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, _ used where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. ‘Shople 


line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily u: on the blackboard. 


Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. #115215 Pemberton Bldg. BOSTON. 
, 43 East 19th St., New York. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. New York; 43 E. roth St. GHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. Paterson, Dec. 16, 1901. 


Gentlemen: — I thank you very much for sending me the DUNTUN & KELLEY’S LANGUAGE BOOKS. They embody the 
greatest advance in language books that has been made in twenty years. * * * I Wish you great success in publishing these 
high-grade text- books. —A. F. CHADWICK, Principal School No. 12, Paterson, N. J. 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK, and LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR | Correspondence solicited, THOMPSON, BROWN & co., 
GRAMMAR GRADES, adopted for City of Paterson, March, 1902. BOSTON or NEW YORK. 


The Dixon CO sell their products in all parts of the world. In all the 


various countries of Euope, Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of he Pacific Ocean, the Dixon Sacesman is found. 

We have recently made large shipments to China, Japan, and South 
America, and among other orders received this month was one from a firm 
in New York City for three thousand gross high-grade pencils. 

The Dixon Pencits are more popular than ever, because they are hon- 
estly and carefully made and accurately graded for all kinds of educational 


work. 
Send r6c. in stamps, mentioning this publication, and samples will be sent. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE GOs . No- 


They interest pupils and teachers because they are alive. They appeal tothe » 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The June Century is alike a man’s 
and a woman’s number. For so-called 
business men there are articles on “Mak- 
ing Laws at Washington,” by Henry 
Loomis Nelson; on “Triumphs of Ameri- 
can Bridge Building,” by Frank W. 
Skinner; the second paper by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker on “ The Great Southwest,” 
dealing with “The Desert”; “An Audi- 
ence with Diaz,” by Alfred Bishop Ma- 
son; a diverting paper on the “Episodes 
of Journalism,” by Francis E. Leupp; and 
a curious article on “Bloodhounds in 
America” and their growing use in the 
West as dctectives. Of particular appeal 
to women are the third part of Mary 
Adams’s much-discussed “Confessions of 
a Wife,” dealing with “Motherhood,” and 
“The Royal Family of England,” by Pro- 
fessor Oscar Browning. Of general inter- 
est are articles on “The Humor of the 
Elder Sothern’; “The Canals in the 
Moon,” by Professor William H. Pickering 
of Harvard; “A Great Civic Awakening 
in America,” by Sylvester Baxter, setting 
forth the specific work of organizations 
fcr the creation or preservation of beauty 
in public placés; and a second paper of 
recollections by J. H. Stoddart, the vet- 
eran actor, The stories are by Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, Tudor Jenks, Lucy 
Baker Jerome, Lily A. Long, and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell. Thomas Bailey Aldrich con- 
tributes a curious “Note on ‘L’Aiglon.’ ” 


—That literary ability is inherited 
would seem to be a fact, judging by the 
list of contributors to the June St. Nicho- 
las. Interest in the capital story, “Hunt- 
ing the Puma,” is increased by the. fact 
that the author-illustrator is a seventeen- 
year-old lad, and the grandson of Edwin 
Booth; Ethel Parton, who contributes a 
charming ballad of the cld Puritan days, 
is the daughter of James Parton; the 
noted historian; Resalind Richards, who 
writes of the woods in June, is the 
daughter of Laura E. Richards, famous 
as the author cf “Captain January’’; and 
there is rather a remarkable letter in the 
Books and Reading department, the work 
of the seven-year-old daughter of Lou‘s 
Evan Shipman. 


—-Beginning with the July number, the 
Forum will be published quarterly, in- 
stead of monthly, as heretofore. The 
publishers promise that the general char- 
acter of the magazine will be the same, 
and its high standard will be maintained, 
but its purposcs will be more specifically 
those of a review and outlook. As at 
present outlined, the following depart- 
ments will be represented: American 
Politics, Foreign Affairs, Finance and 
Beonomics, Science, Invention and Engi- 
neering, Literature, Music and _ the 
Drama, Art, Educational Events, and 
Educational Research. Fifty cents a 
copy; $2.00 a year. F 


LOW RATES TO DENVER, SALT 
LAKE CITY, ETC. 


June 1 to September 15, inclusive, the 
Nickel Plate road will sell special low- 
rate excursion tickets to points in Colo- 
rado,‘ Utah, and South Dakota, with return 
limit to October 31. Inquire of nearest 
agent, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. 
agent, No. 258 Washington street, Boston. 

my29-3t 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IX- 
STRUCTION AT BULLING- 
TON, VT.,JULY 1, 2, and 
3, 1902. 


For this interesting occasion the Rut- 
land railroad announces extremely low 
rates of fare from Boston and all impor- 
tant points in New England, as well as 
rates for side trips from Burlington at 
cost of one fare for the round trip to 
Montreal, the .ousand Islands, Quebec, 
Ausable Chasm, the Saguenay, etc.,, etc. 

A series of personally-conducted, “all 
expenses included” tours will be operated 
in connection with the meeting, embrac- 
ing some or all of these places. 

The Rutland railroad is the shortest and 
most natural route from Boston to Bur- 
lington. It operates four trains daily 
without change of cars (either coaches or 
parlor cars), and its time is about an hour 
faster than that of any other line. Inter- 
esting printed matter will be furnished on 
application to Simmons & Marsters, 290 
Washington street, Boston, Mass, 


GILLOTT’S PENS =< 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 


For Vertical Writing: aruitisoript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Ssereus GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This is the hiche-t award over made, and 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & S4NS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agents 
POSITION WANTED. 


OUNG PROFESSOR, OF TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PROFESSIONAL EDU- 

CATION, WITH TEN YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING, IN 
GENERAL, ORGANIC, TECHNICAL, AND SPECIAL CHEMISTRY, IS DESIROUS or 
CONNECTING HIMSELF WITH SOME YOUNG INSTITUTION REQUIRING PUSH, UP- 
TO-DATE METHODS, INTEREST, AND RESULTS; PUSSESSES SOME #2,500 TO #3,000 
WORTH OF APPARATUS, CHARTS, SPECIMENS, CHEMICALS, &c., WHICH ARE FOR 
USE AND (SUBSEQUENT) DONATION: SOME MONEY FOR USE IN BETTERING A DE- 
PARTMENT ; HIGH SALARY NOT SO MUCH AN OBJECT AS PERMANENCY AND A 
FUTURE, Address ** SUCCESS,” care of this paper. 


N F A Bz ellowstone Park 


Excursion. 


An especially low rate of $85.00 from St. Paul is offered to members of the N. E. A. 
and their friends. The ticket will include rail transportation, St. Paul or Minneapolis to 
Cinnabar and return, a double berth in Pullman standard sleeper, all necessary meals in 
dining car served table d’hote, and a complete tour of the Park for 5% days, including 
meals, lodging, and stage for that time. Every expense, St. Paul back to St. Paul, 

Only $85.00. 
The “ Teachers’ Ye!lowstone Special” will leave St. Paul at 10.00 P. M., July roth, 


returning to St. Paul the morning of July roth. 
Accommodations reserved on deposit of $20.00 with C. E. Foster, District Passenger 


Agent, 279 Washington St., Boston; or CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. Agt. Northern Pacific Ry., 
lot St. PAUL, MINy, 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


The Union Pacific was the first line to introduce Dining Cars, 
Vestibuled Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental Trains west of 
the Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 


by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, “ The Over- 
land Limited.’ with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric 
Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone 
Service, etc., Dining Rooms with Electric Candelabra, Bath Rooms, 
Barber Shops, Circulating Libraries, ete. 


The cars comprising this train constitute the highest and best develop- 
ment of car construction, and of comfortable and luxurious travel. 


UNION . 
PACIFIC 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and 
San Francisco 16 hours ahead of all competitors. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


WILLARD MASSEY, R. TENBROECK, 
N.E. F. & P. Agent, General Eastern Agent, 


176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 287 Broadway, New York City. 


HABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, HAMLET, 
PINEHURST, CHARLOTTE, 
CAMDEN, MACON, 
COLUMBIA, ATLANTA, 
SAVANNAH, MONTGOMERY, 
and.... NEW ORLEANS, 
FLORIDA POINTS. and TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and12.55p.m, Through Pullman Sleepers, 
Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 

MILEAGE TICKETS of this company’s issue, sold at $25.00 for 1,000 miles,are good from Baltimore 
via the Baltimore Steam Packet Company's boats through Norfolk,and from Washington toall points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, an‘ Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost, 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker, 
Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 

Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 

W.H. PLEASANTS, R. E. L. BUNCH, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


JNO. T. PATRICK, J. C. HORTON, 


‘10 THE CONVENTION 
National Educational Assoc’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-11, 
via the 
CHICAGO, 


MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited” 


runs via 


«The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS, 


Convention excursion, tickets will be good, goin 
and returniug, via any of the above and severa 
other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin * Lake Region,” the 
** Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and include athree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River. 

Illustrated circular, with time tables, maps, and 
general information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will 


be sent on application to 
; F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your Vacation. 


Where will nd it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultu people and go to the beautiful 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 


Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 

Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 

shad,salmon, pine woods, and ozone, The nights 


brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt ( or one night at sea). Weshallcondact two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor ‘‘EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


.. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .- 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE, 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


Chief Industrial Agent, Eastern Passenger agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C. 1183 Broadway, New York, 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


are invariably cool and the air bracing. Thetired . 
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Number 22. 


Journal of Education. 
; A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, a ae 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, .0O oe 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ed 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and ali names are sent in by one person at gne time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . .. . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square, 43 K. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


Ye skies of Union blue, look kindly down! 

Glad Nature, plait for them thy laurel crown! 

Vines, swing your festooned plumes of living green! 

Moon, intertwine thy silver threads between! 

While shine and shadow fresco every grave 

O’er which winds moan and grand trees slowly wave. 

Ye men and women of the glad to-day, 

Your children mould to patriots such as they, 

And pray that from their sufferings and tears— 

The Nation’s perils and her people’s fears— 

Wise faith shali forge safeguards for endle_s years. 
—I. Epcar Jones. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Srate SuPeERINTENDENT C. Scuarrrer, Penn- 
sylvania: Teaching consists of getting another to 
learn. 

Enxis Ricumonp:* If every child was brought up 
right wickedness would cease from the face of the 
earth. 

James H. Van Sickie, Baltimore, Md.: Give 
the slow pupil time and it is by no means certain that 
in the end he will be inferior to his mates. 


Martin. LurHer: Music is one of the fairest 
and most glorious gifts of God ‘or it removes from 
the heart the weight of sorrow and the fascination of 
evil thought. 

SuPERINTENDENT A. B. Coie, Wrentham, Mass.: 
If a teacher can make the school more interesting 
than the fish pond, the boy will prefer schcol to fish- 
ing during school hours. 

C. L. Hunt, Clinton, Mass. : 
No amount of quickened wits and memory storage 
can compensate for weak nerves, impaired bodily 
functions and the loss of full, vigorous life, replete 
with zest and buoyancy,—the just due of every child. 


Dr. T. M. Battutet, Springfield, Mass.; The 
need of systematic physical training asa part of the 
legitimate work of the public schools is to-day not 
questioned by anyone who is informed on the sub. 
ject. Tne health and eare of the body is as much 
the concern of the school as the training of the mind, 
and this fact is coming to be very widely recognized 
by school committees. 


Proressor Bunker, Clark University: The great 
maxim of modern reform in education is the activity 
of the pupil instead of the didactics of the teacher. 
There are but two methods of instruction; as regards 
the pupil, the active and the passive; as regards the 
teacher, the method of demonstration and the method 
of suggestion. The active method of the kindergarten 
und the university should be adopted in all the grades. 


Francts- WAYLAND Parkrek: In the kindergar- 
ten is the seed-corn and germination of the new 
education and the new life. The seed has been 
planted, the buds and flowers are turned toward the 
Sin; let not the chilling frost of traditional teaching 
blight and wither them. One and all of the true 
principles of edueation are applied in the kinder- 
garten; these principles should be applied (simply 
changing the application to adapt it to different 
stages of growth) through all education, up to the 
gates of heaven, 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FIFTH SERIES. I. 
En Route, May 7, 1902. 
Westward Ho! For the ninth time I am settled 
comfortably on the train bound for the Pacific 
coast. The feeling one experiences after he has 


come to look upon it as nothing out of the ordinary, 


t+ pack his grip for a transcontinental trip is not 


_ casilv explained, nor is it worth while even if he 


could explain it. I recall as though it were yester- 
day the first trip twenty-seven years ago, the decid- 
ing to go, the inquiries as to what to take for the 
journey and how to take it. I went as the corre- 
spondent of the Boston Globe incidentaliy. ‘The 
cwickest time then was nine days, and we were six- 
teen. Now it is but*four and one-haif days. The 
dining car was undreamed of then, and now [ shall 
eat nearly fifty meals in dining cars before I sit at 
my home table again. Then I was the guest of 
lotter Palmer at his famous Chicago hovel for three 
cays, and received much personal attention from 
him, and yesterday he died, mourned by personal 
and business friends all over the world. 

Then there were many different railroa | lines, now 
ii is virtually one road from Boston to San Francisco. 
The Boston & Albany has become the New York 
Central, which is a part of the wor'd-renowned 
Vanderbilt system, of which the Michigan Central 
is also a part, and west of Chicago the Northwestern, 
the Union Pacific, and the Southern Pacifie are so 
closely allied that’a novice cannot understand the 
differentiation. It would not be easy for the fiere- 
est growler to tell how the service could be iimpreved. 
Tn Chicago only does a Bostonian change cars to 
Lecome a Californian. 

A Day of Apple Blossoms. All day long our train 
has been saluted with the beauty and fragrance of 
apple blossoms in Michigan. Oh, for the artist's 
gift to portray the delicacy of tint in thousands of 
orchards, each with a hundred massive bouquets 
whose whiteness has the merest suspicion of a blush 
of pink; for the poet’s art of realizing the dainty 
fragrance which fairly enswathes the train. It must 
suffice to set your imagination on edge by the bare 
suggestion. A. E. Winship. 


SYSTEMATIC CO-OPERATION IN GOVERN. 
MENT OF SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN T,. RAY, 
Principal Crerar School, Chicago. 


Our language, our religion, our social habits, our 
moral ideas, are practically those that we find sur- 
rounding us through the years of our childhood. 
We did not choose them. They were thrust upon 
us. We may modify these environments in part, 
but they will influence us greatly throughout our 
lives, strive as we may to change them. He who 
questions their sufficiency is branded as a fadist. If 
he succeeds in a greater of less degree in modifying 
the old, in ingrafting vpon it better and new 
methods, the world may, after he has passed away, 
give him eredit as a reformer, a thinker, or as a 
revolutionist. But the changes that he seeks come 
slowly, and only after thousands have “thought the 
swne thoughts,” tried the same experiments, and 
preached the same reforms does public opinion ac- 
cept the suggestions and put them in practice. 

This is progress. Slowly, but surely, does the 
world we live in make progress to a higher and better 
life; to better and more efficient institutions for the 
carrying out of the purposes of government, educa- 
tiou. and material prosperity. 

The institution of public education is one of the 
three great elementary or primal institutions on 
whieh all modern civilization and government de- 
perds. Upon the home, the church; and the school 
the whole fabric of our national government rests. 


The youngest of these, the school, is to-day regarded 
by many as the most important in its influence upon 
the life of the child, and hence of the nation. As 
yet it is but an imperfect instrument. It is crude 
and incomplete, still in the experimental stage. Less 
then a century ago the first free schools were estab- 
lished. Less than a half a century ago but few 
states in this Union and fewer countries in the world 
had recognized and established free or public 
schools as one of the functions of government. The 
rapid strides it has made can be readily seen by 
those who may be able to view this progress from the 
experience of fifteen or twenty years in the school- 
room. What will its progress be in the next fifteen 
or twenty years? None of us can tell; that these 
changes are coming just as surely as have the ad- 
vances of the past twenty years, no thinking edu- 
cator can doubt. It is our business to study the 
trend of these changes, and when we become satis- 


fied that they mean progress, to drop our old ideas 


and push forward the new. 

Is systematic pupil co-operation in school govern- 
ment necessary? Is it practicable? How shall we 
put it in force? 

It is necessary from the demand for the better 
fitting of the child for the duties of citizenship. 
All recognize that our efforts in the schoolroom are 
put forth chiefly for the intellectual development of 
the child. His social or civil life in the school has 
little or no training from us. Yet how important 
his training along these lines is when we think of 


his future duties to the state and how important — 


right ideas of social and moral duties are to his 
personal success. 

We take the child at the age of five or six from 
the institution of the home and put him in a new 
world in the institution of the school. Here he 
comes into contact with community life. Here he 
learns that he must give way to the rights and 
wishes of others. That he is no longer “monarch of 
all he surveys.” In this community life of the school 
he must live for eight or twelve years. Upon him 
here will be stamped those ideas of social and civic 
life and duties that will be his guide through his 
adult years. Here he will mould his public or civic 
conscience by which he will measure his future ac- 
tions as a citizen, and the acts of others. 

Why then, from the very first day, should we not 
begin to practically train him in these civie duties? 
Can we do it by having him live in this institution 
governed as a monarchy? Shall he, like the subjects 
of a monarch, have no duty but to obey, or worse 


- still, seek to hice, as they do, all infractions of the 


law No! a true citizen of a democracy must be 
trained not only to obey the law, but to help enforce 
the law. How absurd it is to think that the child 
will go forth after years of indifference to enforce- 
ment of law and the duties of citizenship in school, 
and become an active law-enforcing, law-abiding 
citizen in the adult community. We must devise 
some plan that will make him both a law-abiding 
and law-enforcing member of the school community 
if we are to have him a law-abiding and a law- 
enforcing citizen—that is, a good citizen of the 
community in which he is to take a place on leaving 
school. 

The boy who all through his school life was al- 
lowed to see cheating in examinations and decep- 
tions of all kinds practiced upon the teacher with- 
out once being roused by the, feacher to assist in 
exposing and suppressing the wrong act will surely 
in after life be disposed to wink at wrong, fraud, and 
theft in public life. If he is allowed to think all of 
these things are none of his business, but solely that 
of his teacher, he will most surely become the in- 
different citizen later, who complacently leaves it to 
others to correct the wrongdoer and enforce law. 

Give me a community of men who through the 
whole eight or twelve years of their school life were 
tiained to enforce good order and assist in the main- 
tenance of right conduct in the school community 
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as faithfully as did the teacher, and I will assure 
you that this body of men will see that statutory law 
is enforced, and they will be men of active influence 
for right in their community, not idle, indifferent 
citizens. 


VISITING CHICAGO SCHOOLS.—(i/) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. W., BICKFORD, 
Manchester, N. H. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 

The first visit was to a sehool in district No. 3, in 
which William W. Speer was the superintendent. 
It was winter time. We approached the school 
through a street that was of good width but utterly 
uncared for; the snow and refuse were piled -in 
ridges along it; the sidewalks were unshoveled. At 
the corner of the street was a small, dilapidated, 
wooden building, one story of which was partially 
below the level of the street. A short time before 
this, the oecupants of this dwelling had come into 
collision with the police for enticing young girls, 
pupils in the school, into the dwelling for immoral 
purposes. We entered the school building, were 
conducted to the principal’s room. Our coats and 
hats were removed, placed in closets and the doors 
locked, because, as was explained, it was a very easy 
matter for a thief to step into the building, appro- 
priate any article of wearing apparel that caught his 
faney and escape with it. I mention all these de- 
tails of approach to, and reception at, the bpilding 
that you may know the character of the district, and 
perceive that in this school, at least, the pupils were 
not bred in the lap of luxury. They were nearly all 
of foreign parentage, and of all races. The ele- 
mentary schools receive pupils at the age of six years 
and the grammar course covers a period of eight 
years. 

We were ushered into the first grade and saw a 
reading lesson conducted somewhat after this man- 
ner: The teacher wrote upon the board a _ sentence, 
“John hauls Mary upon the sled.” John immedi- 
ately ran to the corner of the room, seized a sled, 
placed it upon the floor, Mary ran from her desk and 
took her seat upon the sled and John started to haul 
Mary. There was much apparatus in the room,— 
horizontal and upright bars, dolls, a sled, flags, ete. 
Another sentence, “James, climb the pole.” James 
ran from his seat and immediately commenced to 
climb the pole. Several sentences were placed 
quickly and quietly upon the blackboard and as 
quickly and quietly acted by the pupil. The idea 
behind this work is, I presume, that of expression, 
self-expression, that the pupil shall perfectly under- 
stand the thought and that there is no better way to 
show understanding than to turn the thought into 
action. 

Again, several sentences constituting a short story 
were put upon the board. The pupils intently 
studied the same for a short time, perhaps a minute. 
They were immediately erased, a pupil called to the 
front of the room and allowed to tell the story in his 
own words. The work was accomplished in less 
time than it takes to tell it. The teacher used very 
few words, in fact hardly spoke except to call the 
names of the pupils. The pupils all ran in the per- 
formance of any school duty and yet there was no 
confusion and no noise. The impression left upon 
the mind of the observer was that perception and at- 
tention were wonderfully well trained. All the 
work of the school found its outlet naturally in ac- 
tion. The eye, the ear, the hand, and the body were 
constantly employed. 

An exercise in musie was given. The children, 
after singing, were sitting erect faces all to the front. 
A child was called, who sang a few tones. Another 
child was called who proceeded to the back of the 
room and wrote the numbers of the tones produced 
by pupil number one. The teacher asked if the 
numbers had been written correctly. They had been 
and the children so agreed. A third pupil sang. A 
fourth wrote the numbers of the tones produced 
upon the blackboard at the back of the room, the 
children during the whole time remaining with their 
faces firmly fixed to the front. The teacher again 
asked if the music were written correctly, and many 


objected. A mistake had been made in one number. 
A pupil was called and with face still to the front 
indicated the mistake. It was something of a mys- 
tery as to how the children knew this, inasmuch as 
their faces had remained toward the front of the 
room during the whole exercise. It was finally ex- 
plained that they had deteeted the error by the 
sound of the chalk as the numbers ‘were written upon 
the board. 

Exercises are conducted for training the senses of 
smell, touch, and taste, although we were not fortu- 
nate enough to see the method exemplified. From 
the beginning pictures, reprints, and photographs of 
famous paintings and statues, of artists and authors, 
are used with the two-fold purpose of training the 
children to perceive quickly, and to familiarize them 
with that which is of permanent value in the world 


of art, forming early a taste for that which is best. 


The name of every picture shown is given, as well as 
that of the artist and a brief account of his life oy 
work. At times, a picture would be shown for an 
instant to a whole class and a pupil called at random: 
at other times, a puprl would be called to a table, 
take the first picture at hand, glance at it, and then 
holding it before the class, give his brief account. 
‘he names were not upon the picture. Again, the 
pictures were given out indiscriminately, pupils ris- 
ing as called to give the brief story learned in con- 
nection with it. This you will observe furnishes a 
valuable language training. 

The pupils, apparently, were not left to themselves 
for aninstant. They were constantly at work with 
the teacher. 


INDUSTRIAL 


WORK.—(IIL.) 


BY BERTHA M. 


BROWN, S. B. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE HYANNXIS 
STATH NORMAL SCHOOL. 


HAMMOCK-MAKING. 


Among the industries well adapted to children in 
school, hammock-making takes a high place. This 
was selected for the eighth grade, an account of 
whose garden has already been given in this journal. 
After the children had gathered the harvest and 
made everything trim and snug for the winter, they 
had $30 to their credit in the Hyannis bank. We 
immediately sought for something for them to do 
during the winter, and found that hammock-making 
was well adapted to them. They voted to spend 
part of their money for the twine and other neces- 


sities. 


The materials required for making a hammock 
are twine, rings, and tools consisting of a needle, 
mesh pin, and stick. The twine that we use is fish 
net twine. We obtain from the Gloucester Net and 
‘wine company, No. 28 thread, soft twine in large 
bundles. ‘lhe skeins are separated and each one is 
wound in a large ball from which the twine is used 
for winding the needle. ‘The rings are ordinary gal- 
vanized malleable rings, two inches in diameter, and 
two are needed for each hammock. 


The stick is simply a smooth round stick about 


twelve inches long and about one inch in diameter. 
A piece a foot long sawed from a broom handle is 
just the thing. 
The hammocks that we have made are very long, 
about ten feet in length, and very full and wide. 
The size of the mesh is four 
> inches. Both the size of the 
mesh and of the hammock may 
_ vary, but they depend upon the 
i size of the pin and needle. The 
needle must not be broader than 
y the pin, and the mesh is just 
twice the circumference of the 
: pin. The pin and needle may be 
: whittled out of wood, or if car- 
;  penter’s tools are available, may 
be worked out in. better shape ac- 
cording to the accompanying dia- 
grams. The mesh pin is some- 
what more difficult to make than 
the stick. It is made of . wood, 
oa either pine or oak, of 7-8 inch 
> stock. Select a good, clear piece 
and cut out a block seven and 
Fig. 1. The mesh one-fourth inches long and two 
= inches wide. ‘On both ends mark 
out an oval as indicated in the plan, Fig. 1. Then 
place the block in the vice or clamp and plane it the 
entire length to the marks. Make a curved line 
around the pin one and three-fourths inches from 
one end. With a saw make a cut along this line 
3-32 of an inch deep and remove with a wood file 


the layer of wood 3-32 of an inch thick around the 
block from the curved line to the shorter end. The 
mesh pin may be left in the natural state or finished 
by smoothing down with sand paper and then oiled 
or shellacked. 

The needle is the most difficult tool to make, and 
requires some time and skill. 
Care should be taken in se- 
lecting the wood to have it 
tough, close-grained, and free 
from imperfections. We 
have found hickory, rock 
maple, and lignum-vitae 
adapted to this purpose. ‘To 
make the needle, select a 

good, fine-grained stick three- 
:) sixteenths of an inch thick, 
Pa and saw out a piece thirteen 
ds and one fourth inches long and 


one and nine-sixteenth inches 
wide. On one side mark out 
the needle according to the 
accompanying diagram, I'ig. 
2. ‘The fork, F, 1s made by 
cutting out a large rectangu- 
: lar piece with a bit and saw. 
At the base of the fork make 
with a three-eighth inch bit 
three borings tangent to each 
other, to the base of the fork 
and to the side lines. ‘The 
the holes should not be bored en- 

eye; T, the tongue. tirely through from one side, 
but only half way, then the wood turned and finished 
on the other side. ‘The needle should be held hori- 
zontally in a vice to prevent the wood from splitting. 
With a rip saw cut along the two lines A and B, and 
the large piece will drop out of the end, making the 
fork. In shaping the point, P, of the needle, saw 
along the two inclined lines C and D and file off the 
corners. ‘To cut out the eye, E, of the needle, make 
twelve tangent borings with a three-eighth inch bit, 
and remove the pieces of wood. The irregularities 
may be filed away. All the corners and sharp edges 
should be smoothed away and the whole needle 
sandpapered. 

Winding the needle. The needle should be wound 
as closely and compactly as possible in order to carry 
a great deal of twine. After one needleful is used, 
the needle is wound again and the ends of the twine 
tied with a double knot as indicated in a following 
paragraph. ‘To wind the needle hold it in the left 
hand and the twine in the right. Make a loop over 
the tongue on the needle and bring the twine down 
to the fork. With a motion of the left hand turn 
the needle over towards the right and then bring 
the twine up from the fork on the other side of the 
needle. ‘Take another loop over the tongue, carry 
the twine down to the fork, turn the needle, carry 
the twine up on the other side, take a loop over the 
tongue, and repeat until the needle is full. Then 
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vut the cord. Care should be taken to wind the 
needle evenly, piling up the cord way across the fork 
ind not only in one place. 

Starting the hammock. When the needle is fin- 
ished and wound, and the pin is made, one is ready 
begin making the hammock. make the first 


} 
| 
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mesh, wind the twine twice around the pin and tie 
ina square knot. Slip this off the pin and the first 
mesh is made. 

Tying ninety mesh knots is the next step. The 
first mesh should be slipped over some knob to hold 
it while working. Tlold the pin in the lef: hand 
with the fingers on the upper side and the thumb 
underneath with the pointed edge of ‘the pin away 
from you. ‘The needle is worked in the right hand. 
With the mesh over the knob, bring the twine over 
and around the pin, Fig. 8, A, and put the needle 
up through the first mesh, Fig. 3, B. Be sure that 
the square knot, Fig. 3, C, is midway between the 
knob and the pin. *Pull the twine until the first 
mesh, Vig 3, B, comes against the edge of the pin 
and hold the twine firmly against the pin with the 
forefinger. ‘T’o tie the knot, leave the twine beyond 
the forefinger loose in a loop, Fig. 3, D, that hangs 
down over the back of the left hand, and put the 


Fig.3. Tying a mesh knot. 


needle up between the two coils of the first mesh 
ind the twine that is around the pin, thus passing 
through the loose loop, Fig. 3, . Pull the needle 
ind the twine on it gradually, lifting the forefinger 
as the knot tightens. Slip the knot off the pin and 
the second mesh is made. Bring the twine over the 
pin and proceed as before to tie the second mesh 
knot. In this way tie ninety mesh knots, taking 
care to pull each knot tight and to keep the meshes 
all the same size. The boy at the right in Fig. 4 is 
tying the ninety knots. 

Putting the meshes on the stick. When ninety 
knots have been tied the hammock is ready to go on 
the stick. Slip the. ninetieth mesh over the stick 
lirst, then the eighty-eighth mesh, the eighty-sixth, 
the eighty-fourth, and every alternate mesh to the 
hevinning. ‘Then there will be forty-five loops on 
the stick and the knots will be arranged in two rows 
with forty-five knots in each row and the twine at 
the left end. These are the first two rows of knots 
of the hammoek, and should look like the hammock 
‘hat the boy at the right in Fig. 4 is holding up. 

The first third of the hammock. The stick 
should be held firmly in some place as between the 
window sill and the sash. Then tie thirteen more 


rows of knots, making fifteen rows in all, or one- 
third of the hammock. Always work from the left 
to the right, and when the end of a row is reached 
turn the stick over to bring the twine at the left side’ 
again. 

Joining the twine. .When all the twine wound the 


Fig. 4. 


first time on the needle has been used, the needle 
must be wound again and the ends tied with a 
double knot so that they 
will not slip. The 
double knot is tied as in 
Fig. 5. One end is 
placed beside the other 
so that the long and 
short ends shall in each 
case be together, Fig. 5, 
1. Then tie a_ simple 
knot, putting the needle 
and a short end up 
through the loop, Fig 5, 
3. Pull the knot hard, 
pulling each end separ- 
ately, Fig. 5, 4. : 

The middle third of 
the hammock. ‘The next 
fifteen rows are made 
somewhat different to 
_| allow for the bagging 
Fig. 5. ‘The double knot. of the hammock. The 
three meshes at each end of a row are made slightly 
smaller by tying the knots over the small end of the 
pin. ‘The other meshés are made over the large end 
as in the first fifteen rows. 

The last third of the hammock is made by tying 
fifteen rows of knots of the large size as in the first 
third of the hammock. Care should be taken to 
keep the rows of knots straight across and the 
meshes of the same size. 

Putting on the ends. When the hammock is 
ready for the rings, tie a ring to some sup- 
port, as the back of a chair, and place it about two 
feet from the end of the hammock.: Put the needle 
hearing the twine up through the ring, then through 
the first mesh and tie a mesh knot. Pass the needle 
again up through the ring and then up through the 
second and third meshes and tie them together with 
a mesh knot. Once more pass the needle up through 
the ring and then up through the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth meshes and tie them together with a mesh 
knot. In this way go across the width of the ham- 
mock, tying alternately two and three meshes to- 
gether, making a long loop into thé ring after each 
knot. Then gather all the long strings close to the 
ring into the left hand and wind the twine firmly 
around them about twenty-four times. Cut the 
twine and pull the end under a few of the last wind- 
ings. Make the other end like the first, and the 
hammock is ready for use. 

The different steps may be summed up as fol- 


lows:— 

Preparatory—Obtaining twine and rings; making 
stick, pin, and needle; winding the needle. 

Making the hammock—Starting by tying a square 
knot; tying ninety mesh knots; putting on the stick; 


tying thirteen more rows of mesh knots, making 
fifteen in all; joining twine with a double knot when 
necessary; tying fifteen rows of knots having three 
meshes at each end smaller; tying fifteen rows of 
large size meshes; putting on the ends. 

Fach of the nineteen children in the eighth grade 
made one hammock for himself ‘and one hammock 
for the class. A few have made a third one. We 
intend to sell the class hammock and obtain money 
for industrial work in the future. Already five 
hammocks have been sold at $2 apiece, and the re- 
maining ones are to go on sale in the principal dry 
goods store in the village. We hope there will be 
quite a demand for them this summer. The enthu- 
siasm for making hammocks has spread from the 
training school to the normal school and another 
class has been formed, This class is entirely volun- 
tary, and meets at five o’clock once a week. It con- 
sists of about twenty persons, including teachers, 
pupils of the normal school, and others connected 
with the school. The making of hammocks is much 
easier to learn from some person than from books 
or articles. 


THK USE OF ENGLISH.—(111.) 


WAYS AND MEANS OF SECURING CORRECT PRO- 
NUNCIATION, ENUNCIATION, AND EFFECTIVE- 
NESS IN UTTERANCE. 


BY G¥ORGE B, CHURCHILL, AMHEKST COLLEGE. 

It becomes the man who sets out on a long and 
difficult journey to fix pretty definitely in his mind 
the exact location of the place at which he wishes to 
arrive. It becomes him then to estimate pretty ac- 
curately the nature of the obstacles that he is ‘to 
encounter. When he has done this he can for the 
first time wisely inquire about ways and means. | 
have been asked to speak of the ways and means of 
securing correct pronunciation. Does that denote 
the correct pronunciation of those words which a 
pupil meets and uses in ‘the grammar and secondary 
schools? The journey to that goal is long and hard 
enough. But the task of education is more than 
this, and harder. We must have secured in the 
pupil when he goes out into the world the habit of 
correct pronunciation. A few of us may be humble 
enough to confess that we slip into some of the thou- 
sands of pitfalls which this conglomerate, many- 
influenced, still fluid language of ours has prepared 
for even the wary. We must not expect even so 
much of the pupil. The real end is secured when 
the pupil goes out taught to hate, to be ashamed of, 
a mispronunciation, taught to suffer it with willing- 
ness no more than dirt. under his finger nails or 
grease upon his dress, taught to love and respect his 
language. Tremendously hard to secure that end 
is indeed; but it is the only right end, if competent 
control of one’s own language is the first end of edu- 
cation, if we are to be a well-speaking people. It is 
the ways and means to that end that we need to 
consider, 

The first means to that end is willingness and re- 
solve to pay the cost. Part of it the schools have 
grown willing to pay, but not a tenth part of the 
whole. How many teachers in our secondary 
schools, whatever their specialties and departments, 
regard the teaching of English as their first and 
greatest duty? The cost will not be paid till they 
do. How many principals regard it as their first 
duty to see that all their teachers do teach English 
first and their specialties afterward? Shall I seem 
to you to be stretching my subject, and taking ad- 
vantage of my invitation, if Iask in how many 
places all the teachers know that the first and fore- 
most demand their superintendent makes upon them 
is that they shall help the pupil toward that control 
of English which we call the first aim of education? 
Yet if we really mean what we say, our greatest 
need is just for directors who are willing to pay the 
cost, willing to sacrifice something of those many 
things that we have come to strive for as necessary, 
for the sake of the one thing that is most necessary 
and valuable of all: This is, to my mind, the first 
and greatest means of securing, with other habits of 
correct English, the habit of correct pronunciation. 
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Some other and more specific, if less important 
means, are these:-— 

1. We should not lose time by trying to teach 
pronunciation by itself; we should teach the word. 
Speaking, spelling, pronunciation should go together. 
“Does that mean,” a teacher might ask, “that when- 
ever a pupil mispronounces a word, I must stop not 
only to correct his pronunciation, but to see that he 
can spell the word correctly, and know its various 
uses?” Yes. “Then I shall lose time.” Certainly. 
You will lose time in teaching Greek, and Latin and 
Algebra, but not in teaching English. One great 
difficulty in remembering correct pronunciations is 
that the word has no value of its own, no individual 
interest in the pupil’s mind. Tell him enough 
about it to give it an individuality, tell him of its 
history, of its etymology, its curious varieties of 
meaning, the reason for its spelling. Make it neces- 
sary for him to use it repeatedly. When you’re done 
with the word, he'll forget much that you’ve told 
him, but all that he retains will be so much pure gain 
for his English, and if you’re a teacher of the right 
kind, with adequate knowledge and interest, he'll re- 
tain enough not to forget the pronunciation. 

2. We ought not to lose time by teaching the 
word alone. * Group it with other words of the same 
root and stem, with its synonyms and antonyms. 
Tell their meaning and history and spelling and pro- 
nunciation; make the pupil use them all. “A long 
task,” you say? Of course; but it surely attains the 
end, and if we don’t use it we shall have the Ameri- 
can people pronouncing route rout, for instance, til] 
the end of time. 

3. We should give reasons always. It isn’t al- 
ways easy to discover the reason for a pronunciation, 
but the reasons are generally discoverable, just as 
they are for our heterogeneous spelling. It demands 
a wider knowledge of English than many of our 
teachers of English possess, but we shall sometime 
learn that to know correct pronunciation and to be 
able-to teach it are two very different things. We 
ought not to be afraid that the reasons will not be 
understood. Pupils understand them far oftener 
than we are inclined to think they do; and when 
they don’t, their very certainty that there is a reason 
gives them a firmer grip upon the word. I do not 
know by what other means we shall teach the aver- 
age man to say uzage and not usage, egsample and 
not eksample. 

4. A means of another kind. Have the best dic- 
tionary in the school, in the schoolroom if possible. 
Make that your standard and make the pupil use it 
constantly. Of course, I do not decry the use of the 
small dictionary. Every pupil ought to have one for 
constant use. But he needs to be made to feel by 
every possible means that his language is a great 
thing, a thing to be revered, and the presence and 
authority of the big dictionary contributes to that 
feeling. And the teacher needs it for safety. Many 
of us can remember the day when the Century Dic- 
tionary shattered our confident decrees & Ja Worces- 
ter that pupils must say sacrifize, costume, detail, 
mentain. The Century Dictionary is the best be- 
cause its editors had ears to hear and minds open to 
accept what was actually “present, national, and 
reputable” pronunciation. 

With three subjects for fifteen minutes this must 
be all that I suggest about the first. Let me end as 
I began, by reiterating that every means we employ 
should be calculated not merely for immediate ends, 
but for meulcating such a respect and regard for the 
language as will lead the pupil to the desire and 
the habit of correct pronunciation. That can never 
be accomplished save by every teacher’s giving it 
time and weight and importance in the school. 

The same general principles apply to the teaching 
of enunciation, and of effective utterance in general, 
and they need to be insisted on still more strongly. 
For we do make to-day some effort to secure correct 
pronunciation, if not the habit of it, but far less 


effort for correct enunciation and practically none 


at all for the other things which go to make effective 
utterance. ‘The fact is that the schools haven’t yet 
waked up to realize that for every word the average 
citizen writes he speaks a thousand. We are laying 
every year more and more stress on good writing, 


the unaided sight, 


(Continued on page 349.) 


THE MICROSCOPE IN “NATURE STUDY.” 


BY EDWARD F, BIGELOW, STAMFORD, CONN. 


No one who possesses even a pocket-microscope of the most 
limited powers can fail to find amusement and instruction even 
though he were in the midst of the Sahara itself. ‘There is 
this great advantage in the microscope, that no one need feel in 
want of objects as long as he possesses his instrument and a 
sufficiency of light. Rev. J. G. Wood. 

How valuable is our sight! Our eyes are the 
means of great pleasure and of much instruction, 
far greater and far more extensive than we realize 
urti: they lose some of their full power. 

If normal eyesight is so valuable that even a 
slight defect promptly brings forth efforts to remedy 
it, then why do we not haib with joy the aid of even 
a small microscope, that will add so greatly to our 
capacity of seeing? The miscroscope is not an oc- 
cult instrument of a special science, necessitating a 
knowledge of that science, in order to appreciate the 
instrument. It is true that the microscope is used 
extensively in scientific work, and this fact is 30 
generally accepted that the statement, at least in 
pepular thought, seems to prove too much, since it 
considers the instrument as inseparable from the 
science. But the microscope is in itself nothing but 
a instrument to see with. This is as true of optical 
aids for viewing distant objects. The Yerkes tele- 
scope or an opera glass used to view the skies is 
nothing more nor less than seeing; it is another set 
cf eyes, if you please, with which to peer into the 
infinitely great and distant world; and to use the 
microscope is to see into an equally wonderful, but 
infinitely minute creation. As every teacher knows, 
“Nature Study,” in its school sense, is informal ob- 
servation of nature. When we synthesize, classify, 
an:! note details carefully, our observations are scien- 
tific. Of the same objects we may thus have with 
either nature study or science. 
Tie seeing is not made science by optical aid, but 
by our purpose and the standpoint from which we 
view the objects. You do not think it necessary to 
be an astronomer in order to look up and enjoy the 
beauty of the glistening stars. No one regards John 

Surroughs as an astronomer, deeply versed in that 
science, and yet no one has expressed better than 
he this “Nature Study” phase of celestial seeing:— 

“ How often do we really see the stars? Probably a great 
many people never see them at all, that is never look uponthem 
with any thrill of emotion. If I see them a few times a year, 
I think myself in luck. If I deliberately go out to see them I 
an quite sure to miss them; but occasionally, as one glances 
up to them in his lonely night walk, the mind opens, or the 
heavens open—which is it?—and he has a momentary 
glimpse of their ineffable splendor and significance. How 
overwhelming, how awe-inspiring! His thought goes like a 
lightning flash into that serene abyss, and then the veil is 
drawn again.” 

That is “Nature Study” star-gazing, the pleas- 
ures of seeing, simply seeing, without science so far 
as unaided sight will extend, but because the eye has 
the aid of a 40-inch refractor, or of only an opera 
glars, it does not for a moment follow that there 
may not be the same beautiful emotions. The lens 
does not make science, but its method of use does. 
New-a-days no plea is needed for the use-of the 
microscope in scientific seeing. In the biological 
sciences it is indispensable and universal—so univer- 

stl that I fear its use is erroneously regarded as 
necessarily scientific. But, as we have readily seen 
the microscope is merely an instrument for seeing, 
39 are our unaided eyes. What a vast amount of 
knowledge comes to unaided eyes from scientific 
seeing. But even this is but a small amount in com- 
parison with the pleasure that comes to unaided 
eves from informal seeing, the “Nature Study’ use 
of them. Would all you informal “Nature Study” 
seers for one moment think of allowing all eyes to be 
used onty for systematic, scientific seeing? JT guess 
not, most decidedly not. The very propositicn up- 
peals to one not as an argument or enticemert, but 
as an absurdity. Equally absurd is your relinquish- 
irg to the scientists all use of the microscope. Just 
about as absurd as it would be to let the scientific 
ornithologist in the fields have the sole right to use 
opera glasses. You recognize their value to him in 
their scientific use, but you don’t want him to 

uoncpolize them, You rightly continue their use 


for pleasurable seeing. The scientist derives both 
pl.csure and scientific knowledge from ‘their use. 
Even if you don’t care for the science, continue the 
use from the pleasure standpoint. As soon abandon 
the pleasure of unaided eye seeing as the pleasure of 
such a magnificent seeing as is obtained by the use 
cf the microscope. 

You see the attractive foliage and graceful out- 
lines of the tree and your heart is warmed thereby, 
it cilates in appreciation of the beauty and, if you 
rightly consider the subject, your observation in- 
creases your ability to observe better at the next 
trial. As was previously stated, let there be but 
some defect in the eyesight and then how we strive 
to remedy it. The clouds, the trees, the green grass, 
the variegated flowers, the birds, familiar forms and 
faces, are all sealed to the blind, but you, who know 
not the delights of a microscope, are suffering from 
exactly the same misfortune, for you, too, are blind. 
You see that tree and its foliage—the blind man 
doesn’t. But the microscopist sees the structure 
and form of the mosses, lichens, and tiny algae that 
ornament the tree. You exclaimed over the scarlet 
tanager that is flitting about in the topmost 
branches. What a pleasure to you and what a loss 
tothe blind man! But the microscopist says, “I have 
seen the wonderful and beautiful structure and 
learned the interesting habits of the aphids and leaf 
miners.” (His use of the microscope may have been 
as unskilful as your use of unaided eyes.). You have 
lost in relation to him exactly the same in quality if 
not in quantity as the blind man has lost in his re- 
lation to you. Strange, isn’t it, that so many are 
microscopically blind? and the pitiable phase of it is 
‘that the victims are ignorant of their loss. In this 
sense, the use of high power lenses and of showy in- 
struments is not a guarantee against microscopical 
blindness. An obscuring film of moisture may be 
taken from dhe lenses, but seems not always to be 
easy. Sometimes “the heavens open” in the in- 
finitely near world after years of microscopical skill. 
But that is another matter. 

What I would especially impress upon the teach- 
ers are the pleasures of observing, and especially the 
importance ef extending that field as much as pos- 
sible. If you have missed the charms of even a 
pocket microscope you have to that extent been 
pitiably blind. It is not, as too often viewed, the 
loss of a certain science in which you maintain that 
you are not interested and which you do not care to 
understand, but a loss of pleasurable seeing—blind- 
ness in kind. “Having eyes yet seeing not,” tele- 
scopically and microseopically blind to all but a 
small part of the delights of “both great and small.” 
I extend to you not alms in your, blindness, but a 
sincere appeal for a self-cure. The case is far from 
hopeless. Get at -least a simple pocket microscope, 
and apply it as persistently as possible to seeing eyes 
that they may see more. Having done that see some 
more, and more. We learn to see by intelligently 
seeing.—not by merely looking. 

And what a beautiful world is this, for seeing 
things. The Infinite doesn’t know, how to make a 
better. He pronounced this one “good.” He has 
given us his best. Shall we be lacking in apprecia- 
tion through indifference? Let us see everything 
possible with our unaided eyes, and get a microscope 
and use it faithfully that we may see more,—and let 
me repeat,—still more. 

Then, when you have faithfully used this wonder- 
working aid to seeing, used it with the mental labor 
and diligence demanded for well doing in anything 
worth doing at all, used it in freedom from the 
“constitutional weariness” so common in all pursuits 
except that of money-getting, then will you appre- 
ciate what Gosse—a pleasure-seeing as well as scien- 
tifie microseopist—has affirmed:— 

“Great and gorgeous as is the display of Divine 
power and wisdom in the things that are’seen of all, 
it may safely be affirmed that a far more extensive 
prospect of these glories lay unheeded and unknown 
till the optician’s art revealed it. Like the work of 
some mighty genie of Oriental fable, the brazen 
tube is the key that unlocks a world of wonder and 
beauty before invisible, which one who has once 
gazed upon it can never forget, and never cease to 
admire.” 
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VOLCANOES. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


Voleanoes may fairly be called the safety-valves 
of the earth. So terrific are the forces pent up in 
the interior of this planet, that were it not for some 
way of relieving the pressure, the earth itself might 
be broken into fragments. -It is the common belief 
among astronomers that one planet in our solar sys- 
tem has gone to pieces; and if one has, another 
might. But volcanoes are the vents by which these 
titanie forces relieve themselves, and so the crust 
of the earth remains intact. 

It is the accepted conclusion that the interior of 
the earth, below a depth of a few thousand feet, is 
intensely hot. It may be that the deep heart of the 
planet is in a molten condition. But the earth is 
slowly cooling, and this causes contraction of its 
crust. As this contraction continues, the pressure 
upon the heated internal mass is increased, so that it 
tends to burst forth, and naturally with great 
violence. ‘There are weak places in the earth’s 
crust, and it is through these that the awful pressure 
finds relief. 

One of the chief causes of voleanic action is the 
contact of water from the earth’s surface, and the 
molten mass in the interior. Professor Shaler says 
that this is the only essential cause of volcanic 
eruptions. It is interesting to note that, with but 
very few exceptions, voleanoes are situated on 
islands, or along the border of continents in proxim-. 
ity to the sea. Beneath sea and land alike, the 
rocks are filled with water to a great depth. Should 
this descending water meet the rising molten matter, 
the sure result would be the generation of steam and 
gases, and a violent explosion would be the result. 

Steam is by far the most abundant of the many 
things expelled by a voleano. Professor Russell 
calculates that 999 parts of every 1,000 is steam. 
The steam that escaped from Etna during a minor 
convulsion, lasting 100 days, was enough to make 
462,000,000 gallons of water if condensed. It is 
generally conceded by geologists that steam is the 
mainspring of voleanice action. So, if this be correct, 
there is considerable propriety in thinking of vol- 
canos as the safety-valves of the planet. 


WHERE THEY ARE. 


Voleanoes are usually classified as extinct, dor- 
mant, and active. The difficulty with this classi- 
fication is, that one can never predicate anything 
about voleanoes. Those thought of as extinct, or 
dormant, may some day become active; and those 
active now may become dormant for centuries, or 
even extinet. 

1. Of great extinct volcanoes the conspicuous ex- 
amples are Mt. Shasta in California, Mt. Hood in 
Oregon, Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker in Washington, 
and Agua and Tajamulco in Guatemala. 

2. Of the larger dormant or quiescent volcanoes 
are Fuji-Yama in Japan, Hecla in Iceland, Orizaba 
in Mexico, Las Pilas in Nicaragua, San Vicente in 
San Salvador, and Chimborazo in the Andes. 

3. Of voleanoes either cpntinuously active, or 
active in comparatively recent years, the following are 
the most famous:— 

Cotopaxi in the Andes, the loftiest active volcano 
known, being 19,500 feet in height. 

Sangay, also in the Andes, the most continuously 


active of any voleano at present, with explosions. 


every quarter of an hour. 

Vesuvius in Southern Italy. 

in Sicily. 

Stromboli in the Lipari Islands off the coast of 
Sicily, emitting steam constantly, and at night a 
beacon light to mariners. 

Popocatepetl, or Smoking mountain, in Mexico. 

Izaleo in San Salvador. 

Iliamna and Mt. Wrangell in Alaska.” 

Mauna Loa and Kilauea in Hawaii, the first- 
named being the monarch among modern volcanoes. 
Krakatoa, on an island in the straits of Sunda. 

Mt. Pelee in the island of Martinique, and Sou- 
friere in St. Vineent. 


HOW THEY ACT. 


Voleanoes in their eruptions give off great quan- 
tities of steam, carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and other dangerous gases, dust, scoriae, or ashes, 
lava, and great heated stones. Some eruptions 


throw out a black glass-like substance called ob-— 


sidian. In Hawaii gossamer threads of glass are ex- 
pelled, known as “Pele’s hair,” and which the birds 
make use of in building their nests. Volcanic 
bombs are thrown out as shells from a modern rifle- 
cannon. Cotopaxi has thrown such bombs nine 
miles. 

Many eruptions have been attended by such disas- 
trous consequences that they occupy a conspicuous 
place in history. 

An eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A. D. completely 
buried the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum with 
ashes and mud. The loss of life was comparatively 
small, being only about 2,000. In 472, voleanic dust 
from Vesuvius was carried as far as Constantinople. 

In 1669, Etna destroyed Belpasso with its 8,000 
inhabitants, and a fissure six feet wide and twelve 
miles long was made in the mountain’s side. 

In 1835, Consequinia in Nicaragua had a violent 
eruption, the sand from which reached Jamaica, 
1,500 miles distant. The explosions were heard at 
Belize, 800 miles away, and the troops were called 
out, thinking there was a sea-fight near. For 150 
miles the sea was so thickly covered with pumice 
that seamen could not see the water. 

In 1883, Asama in Japan had one of the most 
frightful eruptions of modern times. Forty-two vil- 
lages and towns were destroyed, and thousands of 
lives. were lost. ; 

The eruption of Krakatoa in 1883 exceeded in 
violence and disaster anything previously recorded. 
Without any warning, an explosion occurred that 
blew away half the mountain and a large part of the 


island. Vapor and dust so filled the air that it was 


as dark as midnight. The sound of the explosion 
was heard on the South Australian coast, 2,233 miles 
distant. The column of steam rose to the height of 
seventeen miles. A tidal wave fifty feet high was 
rolled in upon the coast of Java and Sumatra. One 
hundred and sixty-three villages were totally, and 

132 partially destroyed, and 38,380 persons lost their 
lives. 

- But the recent eruption of Mt. Pelee in Mar- 
tinique seems fully equal in horror to any disaster 
that preceded it, if not in advance of it. At the 
base of Pelee, on the shore of a peaceful bay, lay the 
city of St. Pierre. Pelee had been in mild eruption 
for some days, but was not threatening enough to 
justify any exodus of the inhabitants of the city at 
its verdure-clad base. Suddenly, on the 8th of May, 
at 7.10 by the old cathedral clock, a giant explosion 
took place, and a cyclone of fire swept down from 
the crater upon St. Pierre, and destroyed it in about 
twenty minutes. Probably 30,000 persons lost their 
lives, while eighteen vessels in the roadstead were 
either burned or sunk. Poisonous gases from the 
crater, it is believed, suffocated the people before the 
fire touched them, as nearly all the victims found 
afterwards had their hands covering their mouths, 
as if they were being suffocated. The American and 
British consuls, with their families, and the French 
governor of the island, were among the victims. 
The seamen on their vessels, soldiers in their bar- 
racks, nuns in their convent, priests by their altars, 
merchants in their shops, alike shared the same fate. 
The quaint French colonial city of the tropics was 
in a brief quarter of an hour completely obliterated 
by the paroxysm of Pelee. Another lurid page was 
written in the tragedies of history. 

At the same time, in the adjacent island of St. 
Vincent, the volcano Soufriere was in the throes of a 
violent eruption. The crater was suddenly en- 
larged, and six separate streams of lava poured down 
ihe mountain slopes. A huge column of steam and 
dust, black as ebony, rose from the crater to an esti- 
mated height of eight miles. Volcanic ashes cov- 
ered the island and the sea for leagues. Detonations 
of the most appalling nature kept up an incessant 
roar, appalling the fleeing people as if the day of 
doom was near. Sulphurous gases made it almost 
impossible to breathe. It is estimated that 2,000 
persons on the north part of the island lost their 


lives, and it is thought the remnant of the Carib 
Indians—the tribe that Columbus found there four 
centuries ago—was completely wiped, out, as it was 
on this part of the island that they had their humble 
homes. 

When the full story shall come to be written, it 
will be found to be fully the match for any of the 
many volcanic tragedies since prehistoric days. 


FOR CLOSING DAY. 


AN AFTERNOON OF OLD-TIME SONGS. 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN, 


SONG.—‘‘ Suwanee River.’’ 
SONG.— ‘* My Old Kentucky Home.” 


RECITATION.— Sketch of Stephen Collins Foster. 


Stephen Collins Foster was born in Pennsylvania in 1836. 
He was the author of many popular songs and melodies, whith 
he himself set to music. Among his most popular melodieg 
are: **O Susannah,” ‘* Old Uncle Ned,” ‘* Willie, We have 
Missed You,” ‘‘ Nelly was a Lady,” ** Camptown Races.” “ Old 
Dog Tray,” ‘‘Come Where my Love Lies A-dreaming,” 
‘* Sadly to my Heart Appealing,” ‘*‘ My Old Kentucky Home,” 
and ‘* Suwatiee River,” or “ The Old Folks at Home.” 

The two latter seem the most popular of all his works. It 
is said that ‘‘ Suwanee River,” yielded him $15,000. 

His ** Sadly to my Heart Appealing’’ was written when he 
was but thirteen years of age. 

Mr. Foster died in 1864, when but thirty-e’ght years of age, 
and in the zenith of his popularity. 


SONG.— “Tome, Sweet Home.” 
RECITATION.—Sketch of Jolin Howard Payne, 


John Howard Payne was born in New York, June 9, 1792, 
and died in Tunis, Africa, April 10, 1852. 

His mind matured at an early age as seen in the fact that at 
‘he age of thirteen, while a clerk in a counting-house, he 
edited a weekly journal kn wn as the *‘ Thespian Mirror.” 

At the age of seventeen he became an actor in the Park 
theatre, of New York. He appeared! as ** Young Marvel.” 
At the age of twenty-one he appeared at Drury Lane theatre, 
London, as ‘** Young Marvel,” and for twenty years he pursued 
a career of varied success in England as actor, manager, and 
play writer. He translated French dramas and produced 
original plays and adaptations. ‘ Clari,” which was produced 
as an opera, contained the celebrated song, ‘+ [ome, Sweet 
Home.” The opera was brought out in London. 

Strange as it may seem, the author of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ” 
never had a home, but this one inspiration sang his name into 
immortal life. 

One of the most beautiful compliments ever paid a poet was 
bestowed upon John Howard Payne by Jenny Lind. It was 
in the great National Hall of the city of Washington, where 
the most distinguished audience that had ever been seen in the 
capital of the republic was assembled. The matchless singer 
entranced the vast throng with her most exqui-ite melodies — 
‘*Casta Diva,” th -- flute Song,” the “ Bird Song,” and the 
‘* Greeting to America" Iu’ the great feature of the occasion 


seemed to beanact of inspiration The singersuddenly turned 
her face to the part of the auditor:un where Payne was sitting, 
and sang ‘‘ Hom. Sweet Home” with sueh pathos and powey 


that a whirlwind of «xcitement and enthusiasm swept through 
the vast audience. Payne was appointed American consul at 
Tunis in 1841. This office he held until the time of his death 
n 18.2. 


SONG. — Darling Nelly Gray.” 


RECITATION.— How ‘Darling Nelly Gray” Cume to be 
Written. 

Benjamin R. Hamby lived in Cincinnati, Ohio, At the period 
of his life in which the song was written, he was a teacher ina 
little academy in Seven Mile, Butler County, Ohio. On his 
way from Cincinnatito Seven Mile, in reading the columns of 
the ‘‘ Cincinnati Commercial,”’ his eye fell upon an account of 
a beautiful quadroon girl who had been torn away from her 
s'ave lover and carried to the Southern markets to be sold. 
The quadroon’s name was Nelly Gray. The account so im- 
pressed Mr. Hamby that he utilized the incident as the subject 
of the song, the words of which were almost completed by the 
time he reached his destination. After a slight remodeling, it 
was sent to a Chicago publishing firm for their approval. He 
never received any returns for it, and the first knowledge that 
he received that the words had become in the least popular, or 
even been used was whil? ona visit soon after to Columbus, 
Ohio. On calling on a young lady friend in the city, he re- 
quested her to sing for him. She complied by saying she would 
sing him a sweet little song she had just received, and she re- 
marked the strange coincidence that the name of the author 
was the same as his. She thereupon, to his great amazement, 
sang ‘‘ Nelly Gray.” The song was famous, and itis said the 


[Cantinued on page 350.} 
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We still hope that Colonel Parker will live as a 
permanent educational force despite the effort of 
certain persons to make money out of his death. 


The teacher who does not discipline herself is not 
likely to have good order in school. She may have 
silence, but that is not the only test of good order. 

The St. Louis Exposition is to give a whole build- 
ing to the department of education for which the 
profession is duly grateful. Now let us hope that 
the exposition will be a success so that it will be 
worth while to have an adequate educational exhibit. 


~ President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard said the 
other evening at the fiftieth anniversary of the Som- 
erville high school that President W. R. Harper 
played a cornet in a circus band eight years, and that 
in those years he mastered the Semitic language 
through which came his professorship at Yale, and 
the presidency “of the fastest-growing university in 
the country.” 


Phillips Exeter Academy (Exeter, N. H.,) is to 
have more important additions to its equipment than 
has come to any New England academy in many 
years. A new and beautiful alumni hall is to be 
erected in the near future. President George 8. 
Morison, an eminent engineer, and Professor George 
A. Wentworth of Exeter, for more than thirty years 
professor of mathematics at the academy, have 
agreed to erect at their own cost, as a gift to the 
academy, an additional dormitory, to be a virtual 
duplicate of Peabody hall, the finest building in the 
present system. The new dormitory is likely to be 
erected next year. The trustees have appropriated 
several thousand dollars to make the changes in Mer- 
rill hall, a former business block, recently presented 
by Dr. Abner L. Merrill, of Boston, necessary to 
equip it for use for administrative purposes, for halls 
for the academy’s two literary societies, and for a 
general assembly hall for students, and also to install 
thirds of the amount required to build a new athletic 
The trustees will also pay two- 
The school athletic associa- 


heating apparatus. 
house on the campus. 
tion has taken preliminary action in the matter, and 
from $1,500 to $2,000, and will be erected next year. 


has had plans prepared. The building will cost 
Thus Phillips Exeter is to have four new buildings 
added to its equipment in the next eighteen months. 
Who says that interest in the New England academy 
lags! 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB DID IT. 


The Omaha board of education by a large majority 
voted to discontinue free text-books in the high 
school, and then again it voted by a unanimous vote 
to continue them, and the Woman’s club, under Mrs. 
Draper Smith’s lead, did the trick. The Journal of 
Education will soon publish the investigations of 
the committee of the Woman’s club which wrought 
the change. 


NEW YORK AND CILICAGO. 


Never have two cities so unexpectedly changed 
places in educational leadership as have New York 
and Chicago in less than three years. 

Chicago has slashed salaries in every direction and 
New York has increased hers grandly. 

Chicago has slaughtered her supervisory force in a 
ruthiess manner. New York has ennobled, dignified, 
and magnified hers. 

Chicago has reduced her high school teaching force 
in a fierce manner, and New York has multiplied the 
number and enhanced the efficiency of her high 
school teachers. 

Chicago has humiliated all her kindergartners, draw- 
ing teachers, music teachers, and other up-to-date 
representatives. New York has honored and en- 
couraged all of her wide awake men and women. . 

How long does Chicago expect to retain the respect 
of the American people and represent the retrograde 
movement while New York is becoming the pride of 
the continent through her progressive leadership ? 

This condition of things in Chicago is transient. 
It was not always so. For fifteen years she was the 
crowning glory of educational advance and she will 
be once more. Then New York was no rival. She 
will be evermore. 

Every day that Chicago allows the distance to grow 
between her and New York simply adds to her mis- 
fortune. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Once in three years the Keystone state is in com- 
motion. All city and county superintendents are 
up for re-election or for defeat, as the case may be. 
This year Samuel Hamilton was triumphantly re- 
elected in Allegheny county by an almost unanimous 
vote, and his salary continued at $5,000. He was 
present and stood while he read his address. It was 
more than he should have attempted so soon after 
the loss of one leg and the other foot by being run 
over by the train. 

In Schuylkill county, G. W. Weiss was also re- 
elected by a handsome majority. He is one of the 
strongest county superintendents in the country. In 
Lancaster, Mr. Brecht, the other of the great trio, 
was also victorious in royal fashion. The defeat of 
Mr. Bright in Cook county, Hlinois, leaves Hamil- 
ton, Brecht, and Weiss the leaders in combination 
of lengths of service, size of county, and salary in 
the entire country. Mr. Weiss’ salary was increased 
this year. In most of the important counties the 
old timers were re-elected. 

In the cities the men were not all so fortunate. 
Two of the strong men of the state went down, 
George Howell in Scranton and Mr. Mackey in Read- 
ing. Mr. Phillips returns to the superintendency in 
Scranton, and a new man goes in at, Reading. Both 
Mr. Howell and Mr. Mackey have had unusually 
long terms of service for those cities, and have been 
leaders in the state. 


DANGER IN RURAL ISOLATION. 


This Michigan movement has more and more 
promise in it for the regeneration of the danger ele- 
ments of the rural community. The following per- 
sonal! letter from Mr. McClure is an inspiration in 
itsel f:— 

“T have had a great. inspiration. 
Graham ‘Taylor spoke here and carried everybody 


Professor 


by storm. We purpose to take another step forward. 
Sociological observations have demonstrated the fact 
that in isolation the brute side—Mr, Hyde side—of 
human nature is developed. There is too much 
isolation in rural life, just as there is too much fever 
in the life of the great city communities. 

“Left alone to do their will, these conditions are 
a menace to government. What shall be done? is 
the question ever appealing to the true educator, and 
the answer is, we must control the social life grow- 
ing out of these two conditions. This is not so easy 
as it may seem, since men and women formed in cer- 
tain social conditions are hard to arouse, hard to 
move, ‘have hearts in which it is difficult to plant the 
seed of desire for a better life. If we can sprout an 
uplifting ideal in these isolated communities, in 
these fever spots of social life, we can ‘change and 
control them, and it is better to control them 
through the ideal than by police regulations. 

“The social-centre workers are doing the work of 
planting better ideais in the fever communities, and 
the rural educational workers must break up the 
isolation of the rural communities. This is one of 
the great ends sought to be accomplished by the 
Hesperia Movement. Out of this movement came 
libraries for district schools, and I put a library of 
books graded to the needs of the pupils in every dis- 
trict school of Oceana county. In many localities, 
evening entertainments were an outgrowth of the 
library movement. The teacher, pupils, and par- 
ents get together and have evenings with Whittier, 
Longfellow, John Brown, ete., as the central point 
of the program. hese are great socializers, but 
they are sporadic, and while one neighborhood is 
working on this line another is having a prize-fight, 
a drunken dance, or some other as equally injurious 
low-ideal breeder. 

‘Now, what we need is a fixed point in rural com- 


munities, around which we can rally the forces that 


make for the socialization of rural community life; 
that make for the strengthening of the safeguards 
of government. 

“The promoters of the Hesperia Movement are 
considering a step, which, if taken, in my opinion, 
will do much to solve the problem of the socialization 
of rural community life. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to investigate and make recommendations 
for the erection of a building in which the ‘big meet- 
ing’ can be held, and in which all parties, creeds, 
and conditions may assemble for social, civic, and 
intellectual growth. I consider this step the cope- 
stone of the Hesperia Movement. It is not con- 
templated that this building shall take the place of 
church or fraternal organization rooms, but shall be 
a place where all elements of community life may 
assemble and be put in touch with the best ideals of 
life. We shall need your help in this movement, 
which contains a promise for so much good for 
humanity.” 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


LEGAL VIEW OF PENSIONS. | 


In the case of Mahon vs. the Board of Education 
of the city of New York, the first appellate division 
of the supreme court of New York says that pension 
laws, so-called, are now quite common, both in state 
and federal legislation. These annuities, after the 
expiration of the period of active service, are not 
gratuities, but are in the nature of compensation for 
the services previously rendered, for which full and 
adequate compensation was not received at the time 
of the rendition of the services; in other words, it is, 
in effect, pay withheld to induce long-continued and 
faithful service. Such statutes are designed to 
benefit the public service in two ways: First, by en- 
couraging competent and faithful employees to re- 
main in the service, and refrain from embarking in 
other vocations; and, second, by retiring from the 
public service those who, by devoting their best en- 
ergies for a long period of years to the performance 
of duties in a public office or employment, have by 
reason thereof, or of advanced age, become in- 
capacitated from performing the duties as well as 
they might be performed by others more youthful, 
or in greater physical or mental vigor. Provision is 
thus made for the partial support of such teachers 
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when their retirement without such provision was 


deemed inequitable, and, but for such provision, 


doubtless would not be enforced. These and other 
considerations will sustain such legislation from suc- 
cessful attack where the legislature has limited the 
application of the law to those who are in the public 
service or employ at the time of its enactment. As 
to those, however, who have passed out of the pub- 
lic service at a time when no such obligation had 
been assumed toward them, retroactive legislation of 
this character becomes obnoxious to the New York 
constitution. In such case the annuity becomes a 
mere gratuity, the giving of which is prohibited by 
section 10 of Article 8 of the constitution. The 
court adds that it did not appear in this case, 74 
New York supplement, 172, that there had been any 
gift, donation, bequest, or legacy by which the fund 
had been increased, and no question was presented 
as to the authority to appropriate moneys given or 
bequeathed for the benefit of teachers who had pre- 
viously severed their connection with the public 
schools. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The ceremonies attending the actual transfer of 
the control and government of Cuba from the United 
States to President Palma and the Cuban congress, 
May 20, were of the simplest character. General 
Wood presented to President Palma President 
Roosevelt’s letter directing the transfer; President 
Palma signed a paper accepting in behalf of the 
Cuban government the obligations created by the 
treaty with Spain and by the “Platt amendment”; 
and then General Wood ascended to the roof of the 
palace and with his own hands hauled down the 
American flag and hoisted that of the new republic. 
There were salutes from the forts and cheers from 
the people; and then General Wood, in company with 
his officers and the American soldiers waiting in 
Havana, sailed away. Simple ceremonies these; yet 
they marked the first time in human history when 
one nation conquered foreign territory in order to 
hand it over to another and practically schooled that 
nation for self-government. 

To borrow a phrase from campaign platforms, the 
United States is justified in “pointing with pride” 
to its record in Cuba. When the American occupa- 
tion began, the island had no provincial or municipal 
governments, there were no schools outside of -the 
large cities, the towns were unsanitary, and lawless- 
ness prevailed in the rural districts. The Uni ed 
States, as General Wood has said with reasonable 
satisfaction, now delivers the island to the new gov- 
ernment with well-organized municipal governments 
elected by the people; with nearly 4,000 public 
schools in operation, aside from the high schools and 
universities, and a good system of charities and hos- 
pitals. A new school law is in operation, revenue 
cutters have been built, the customs service is well- 


organized, an efficient rural guard maintains order, , 


and there are few beggars or idle people. The mu- 
nicipalities are collecting taxes and bearing the bur- 
dens of their own maintenance, and the mortality 
of the island compares favorably with that of the 
United States. All departments of the govern- 
ment are on a modern basis, and a transfer has been 
made of half a million dollars in the Cuban treasury. 
* 

Spain’s boy king, Alfonso XTIT., took the oath to 
uphold the constitution in the Chamber of Deputies 
at Madrid, May 17, in the presence of both houses of 
the Cortes, and of a distinguished assemblage of 
grandees and foreign envoys, with a manliness and 
dignity which reflected credit upon the excellent 
training which the Queen mother had given him. 
There was no untoward incident except a slight 
commotion caused by the attempt of a supposed 
madman to present a petition to the king; but the 
morning after, nine or ten anarchists were arrested 
on the charge of having conspired to throw dynamite 
cartridges at the king on his way through the streets 


to the coronation ceremonial. 


The action of the United States government 
against the individual and corporate packers who 
constitute the “beef trust” has progressed another 


step through the action of Judge Grosscup of the 
United States Cireuit court at Chicago, in granting 
the temporary injunction asked for by the govern- 
ment. The effect of this injunction, while it lasts, 
is to restrain the defendants, any or all, from doing 
any of the things enumerated in the bill of com- 
plaint, such as agreeing not to bid against each other 
in buying, or to fix selling prices, or to black-list 
dealers who cut prices, or to accept rebates from 
railroads. The defendants made no resistance to 
the issuance of the injunction and the real legal 
battle will come later. Meanwhile, meat riots 
among the Hebrew populations of Boston and New 
York show how deep is the popular feeling. 

* 

The meeting of the Presbyterian general assem- 
bly, now in session, promises to be memorable in the 
history of the denomination by reason of the action 
taken in adopting the proposed amendments to the 
Westminster confession. The most important 
amendments are those which modify the old declara- 
tions as to the Divine decrees, the salvation of in- 
fants, the Pope of Rome, ete. One of these amend- 
ments makes it clear that Presbyterians believe not 
only that “elect”? infants, but all infants dying in 
infancy are saved; another puts the doctrine of the 
Divine decrees into harmony with that of God’s love 
for all men and readiness to save all who will; a third 
eliminates the declaration that the good works of the 
unregenerate are “sinful”; and another modifies the 
language in which in the old confession the Pope of 
Rome is described as “anti-Christ.” The general 
assembly having adopted these amendments, they 
will be submitted to the presbyteries. - 

* * 


It seems as if the German Emperor could not do 
enough to attest his friendship for the American 
people. His latest manifestation of appreciation of 
the reception given to Prince Henry. takes the form 
of a letter to President Roosevelt, announcing his 
intention to give to the United States a bronze 
statué of Frederick the Great, to be erected at Wash- 
ington. The Emperor has already given the com- 
mission for the statue to Professor _Uphues, who 
holds high rank among German sculptors, and the 
statue will be a reproduction. of that which stands in 
the park at Potsdam. The President accepted the 
Emperor’s offer, and has selected a site near the new 
War College. 

* * * 

Contrary to expectations, the lower house of the 
Danish parliament, although it adhered to its action 
in favor of ratifying the treaty ceding the Danish 
West Indies to the United States, by a vote of 98 to 
2, was unable to overcome the small, but obstinate, 
adverse majority in the upper house, which stood by 
its demand that the treaty should be approved by 
three-fourths of the small body of property-owning 
and office-holding electors. Consequently the dead- 
lock must continue until a new parliament is chosen 
at the September elections, and a reasonable ex- 
pectation is entertained that the upper house in that 
body may be more tractable. The chief losers by 
the delay are the islanders themselves, most of whom 
desire annexation. 

* * 

In the death of Lord Pauncefote, the British am- 
bassador at Washington, England loses a devoted 
and useful sefvant. Lord Pauncefote came to 
Washington in the spring of 1889, when public 
opinion was irritated by the Sackville-West incident, 
and he soon won the respect of all who had to deal 
with him by his tact and good humor. In the Ber- 
ing sea negotiations, in the crisis occasioned by the 
Venezuela dispute, and in the arrangements for the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer convention, he 
bore himself with dignity and discretion, and no one 
will remember to his discredit any part he may have 
had in the effort which the diplomatists at Washing- 
ton made to avert the war with Spain. It is to be 
regretted that he did not live to gratify his cherished 
ambition of cleaning the slate of difficulties between 
the Tinited States and England by settling the ques- 
tion of the Alaska boundary. ‘Tf that question had 
been dealt with at Washington instead of at Ottawa 
and London, he might have succeeded. 


{Continued from page{346.] 


and, in the regular work, at least, of the schools, al- 
most none upon good talking. We content ourselves 
with the most slovenly uttered recitations, provided 
the matter is there. We hammer away at composi- 
tions and themes, spending royally of all our vital 
forces, and do not perceive or do not care that our 
pupils are swallowing, chewing, biting, lopping their 
words. If we are to be a well-speaking people, we 
must pay the cost of a habit of good enunciation, 
and that cost will not be paid till we spend far more 
time teaching good talking than ‘we now spend 
teaching good writing.” Till we are ready tp pay it 
let us frankly admit that we have only begun to 
teach English. . 

Good enunciation is a matter of two things, pre- 
cise articulation of consonants, precise utterance of 
the right quality of vowels. The habit of neither 
of these things can be secured without an immense 
amount of drill and practice, without devoting a very 
large amount of time to the direct teaching of these 
subjects, independently, and not merely upon ocea- 
sion of here and there a word; to all, and not merely 
to here and there an exceptionally slovenly pupil. 

If a pupil has a poor enunciation of consonants, 
and most have a more or less poor enunciation, the 
trouble is in the muscles that move his lips or in the 
will that sets those muscles in motion. He needs 
constantly to ‘be compelled to make an effort, and his 
lips need to be trained to respond quickly and with- 
out trying to the nervous impulse. For that pur- 
pose I know of no better exercise than the delightful 
poems about Peter Piper and the Ragged Rascal. 
I am in the habit of setting my students to grimac- 
ing, making them read and deliver long paragraphs 
with greatly exaggerated articulation of every con- 
sonant. 

To teach good vowel utterance is a more difficult 
matter. It is harder to make the pupil realize the 
necessity of the effort; it is harder to produce the 
precise vowel quality. There is all the more need, 
then, for the constant vocal calisthenics that alone 
will give the free and quick-moving tongue on which, 
with some help from the lips, good vowel utterance 
depends. Practice and drill of this kind are impera- 
tive, and other helps are not many. Let me suggest 
two. 

1. The teaching of. spelling and enunciation 
should go together. ~I do not need to point out their 
interdependence. When a college senior spells dis- 
cipline “disapline” or mortal “mortle,” it is not often 
because he has not observed the word or could not 
spell it if he were made to think about it. He has 
simply unconsciously reproduced what he enunciates. 
Al least fifty per cent., I am inclined to think much 
more, of the errors in spelling perpetrated by my 
students depend upon this faulty enunciation, Care- 
ful attention to drill in enunciation will help cure 
the poor spelling, and better teaching of spelling will 
help the enunciation. 

2. The skillful teacher of reading and declama- 
tion has a large opportunity to teach good vowel 
utterance by passages that depend for their pic- 
turesque or emotional effect upon the color of the 
vowels. It is easy enough to show the pupil this de- 
pendence in the case of onomatopoetic words. But 
there is no stirring description, no appeal to the feel- 
ings, that does not largely depend for its effect upon 
the sound of the vowels; and to rouse the desire of 
a pupil to express, to reproduce the emotion of a 
noble passage is to succeed in teaching him the value 
of good vowel enunciation. 

But it seems to me that we ought to add one cau- 
tion as to the teaching of good enunciation. We 
need to make sure of our standard, Over-enuncia- 
tion is about as bad as under-enunciation. We 
ought indeed to teach our pupils to utter their words 
as “coins fresh issued from the mint,” but not as 
coins with rough and jagged edges. Deliver us from 
the person whose t’s and d’s stick out all over him, 
or who drawls his vowels under the plea of “develop- 
ing” them. There is a median line between 
pedantry and slovenliness, between, for example, im- 
mortle and immortal. The latter is as incorrect as 
the first. Let us make sure what the good usage 1s, 
what sound the written vowel or consonant does de- 
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and, in the regular work, at least, of the schools, al- 
most none upon good talking. We content ourselves 
with the most slovenly uttered recitations, provided 
the matter is there. We hammer away at composi- 
tions and themes, spending royally of all our vital 
forces, and do not perceive or do not care that our 
pupils are swallowing, chewing, biting, lopping their 
words. If we are to be a well-speaking people, we 
must pay the cost of a habit of good enunciation, 
and that cost will not be paid till we spend far more 
time teaching good talking than we now spend 
words. The qualities that play a part in this are 
many. Clearness, purity, and agreeableness of tone, 

_ flexibility of inflection and stress; these are some 
of them. Let me in my few minutes cqnfine myself 
to the first three. 

The first demand of good utterance is attractive- 
ness of tone. Then that is the first thing for the 
teachers in our public schools to aim at. For as a 
people we have not good voices. Too many are dull, 
high-pitched, harsh, nasal, or monotonous. 

We must secure, then, distinetness. In this the 
tone as well as the enunciation has its part. It is 
the resonant tone that is the distinct tone. We 
secure resonance by directing the column of air 
freely and solidly against the sounding-board, the 
hard palate, and .well to the front, close behind the 
teeth, where the cavities of the front head may con- 
tribute to the vibration. Any device that will se- 
cure this is a means to our end. The best device J 
know is to tell the dull-voiced pupil to make all his 
words tumble off his lips. He can easily be made to 
imagine that his words are separate entities falling 
one by one from his lips, and continuous, enforced 
practice at this will produce the habit of sending the 
column of air to the right place. 

Purity and agreeable quality of tone are the next 
essentials. The pupil with the harsh, nasal, or 
otherwise unpleasant voice must first by his teach- 
er’s imitation be made himself to hear his defect. 
That is often hard to attain, but nothing can be 
accomplished without it. Then by repeated drill, 
consciously trying to avoid his defects, he may learn 
to imitate the purer tone, the better pitch, which his 
teacher must constantly give him as a model. The 
real mechanics of the process I cannot go into here. 
But I may say that underlying the production of 
resonant, pure, and agreeable tone is the necessity of 
adequate breath support, of proper management of 
the breath, of perfect freedom, and relaxation of the 
muscles of the throat. These we cannot have with- 
out the practice of vocal calisthenics under the direc- 
tion of a competent teacher. 

It may seem that I have not offered many prac- 
tical and notable devices for the quick attainment 
of correct and effective utterance. That is, I think, 
as it should be. T'wo years of teaching hundreds of 
boys in a secondary school, a similar experience in 
teaching hundreds of boys who come to college from 
schools all over the country, has taught me that there 
are no royal roads and no short cuts to the end we 
are considering. He, I think, most helpfully points 
out the ways and means who declares boldly that we 
cannot have good speaking voices without the same 
expenditure of time and effort that produces good 
singing voices; who urges that we need to give the 
teaching of good talking an equal place beside the 
teaching of good writing; and who asks whether we 
are not bound by the value of the thing we aim at 
to begin now to pay the cost. 


THK PHOTOGRAPH. 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


The photograph has come more and more into 
requisition. It may show the school architecture at 
a glance, and also the personnel of teachers and 
pupils. Photographs of interiors may show the 
furniture and apparatus. An exhibition of photo- 
graphs, showing every school building in the state, 
with its pupils and teachers in front of the build- 
mgs, would be the most unique attraction ever pre- 
sented at an international exposition, for it would 
show the countenance, stature, and costume of pupils 
and teachers, and the degree of importance which 
the community placed upon the school by its costli- 
ness and improvements. 


We have asked for quantity teachers, and they have come by the tens or 
thousands. Now, let us demand the artist teacher, the teacher trained and 
skilled in the science of education---a genuine leader of little feet. 


—Francis W. Parker. 


[Continued from page 347.) 


publishers received $30,000 from its sale, while the obscure 
author received nothing but six printed copies of the song. 

Hamby died a few years after the close of the war in ob- 
scurity and poverty. His remains lie to-day in an unmarked 
grave in the little village cemetery at Westerville, Ohio, the 
place that gave him birth. 


SONG.—‘‘ Highland Mary.” 
SONG.— “ Afton Water.” 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, I'll sing thee a songin thy praise ; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Fiow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro’ the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 
Thou green-cr. sted lapwing, thy screaming forbear ; 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 

Far mark’d with the courses of clear, winding rills ; 
There daiiy I wander as noon rises high, 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow ; 
There oft, as mild ev’ning weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 


Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 

And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 

How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As gathering sweet flow’rets she stems thy clear wave. 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 


SONG.—“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


SONG (Solo).—‘‘ John Anderson, My Jo.” 


John Anderson, my Jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent. 

But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


Jobn Anderson, my Jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither ; 

And monie a canty day, John, 
We’ve had wi’ ane anither. 

Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand-in-hand we’ll go, 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


RECITATION.—Robert Burns. 


R-bert Burns, the ‘‘ Scotch Laddie,” was born ina little f 


house about two miles from the town of Ayr, away up in the 
north of Scotland, January 25, 1759. 

When Robert was a child, his old nurse used to tell him 
wonderful stories of witches, ghosts, fairies and goblins. Of 
course this made little Robert imagine many things, and when 
walking about after dark, he kept asharp lookout for these 
little creatures. 

When Burns was about fifteen years old, he had to work on 
his father’s farm, and one day while at work in the harvest- 
field the inspiration came to him to write his first poem. There 
was a lassie, a ‘‘ bonny sweet lassie,” gleaning in the field with 
him, and he made some verses for her to sing, as she had a very 
sweet voice. Of course all the other boys and girls thought 
they were fine, and the lassie sang them as often as she could 
get them to listen. 

Burns continued to write verses and finally collected all he 
had written into a little volume of poems which he sold by 
subscription. This book made him famous. He went to 
Edinburgh, where he was received in the highest society the 
city afforded. Here he was feted and petted, and made much 
of, which all proved his undoing. While he continued to write 
beautiful poems, he fell into the habit of drink. This weak- 
ness ruined his life, and left his wife and children penniless. 
Yet every true Scotchman loves the memory of Robert Burns, 
and so long as Scotland endures his songs will be sung, and his 
‘* Cotter’s Saturday Night,” will be read around the firesides. 

SONG.— “ The Old Oaken Bucket.” 


RECITATION.-—Samuel Woodworth. 


Samuel Woodworth was born in Massachusetts in 1785. He 
jearned the printer’s trade, and in 1823, with George P. Morris: 
became joint owner of the New York Mirror. He was the 
author of numerous songs and poems, of which one, ‘* The 
Old Oaken Bucket,” gained the most popular appreciation. In 
1861 a collection of his poems was published, nineteen years 
after his death, which occured in 1842. ; 


SONG (Solo).—‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer.” 
RECITATION.—Thomas Moore. 


-Thomas Moore was born in Dublin, Ireland, May 28, 1779. 

His father was a Dublin grocer of respectability, and a 
staunch Catholic. 

As aboy, Moore was most vivacious. Amateur theatricals 
was one of the favorite diversions of the day. Moore's school- 
master was a leader in these entertainments, a writer of pro- 
logues and epilogues and incidental songs. At a very early 
age Master Thomas was one of his show boys, ardently en- 
couraged in all his efforts by a most affectionate mother 
Before he had left school he had acquired fame as a song 
writer, and had published in the ‘* Anthologia Hibernica” his 
verses “ To Zelia.” 

In 1793 Moore entered Trinity college, where he acquired a 
classical education. 

Moore went to London in 1800, where,his fame had preceded 
him. He was a social leader of most engaging manners and 
was much sought after by London society. 

In 1801, Moore published a volume of verse, under the as- 
sumed name of ‘‘ Thomas Little,” referring to his diminutive 
stature. In 1806 he published two volumes of ‘‘ Odes and 
Epistles.” In 1807 appeared his ‘‘Irish Melodies.”” This 
proved so successful that for the next twenty-seven years 
writing words for music was Moore’s steadfast source of in- 
come, the publisher, Power, paying him £500 per year. Among 
Moore’s most celebrated works are: ‘‘Intercepted Letters, the 
Two-Penny Post Bag”; *‘ The Fudge Family in Paris ”’ ; ‘‘ The 
Fudges in England” ; ‘‘ Memoirs of Captain Rock”; ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh” ; ‘‘ Loves of Angels,” and ‘‘ Captain Rock.” 

Moore died in 1852. 


SONG.— ‘‘ Those Evening Bells.” 


Those evening bells! those evening bells! 
How many a tale their music tells 

Of youth and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime! 


Those joyous hours are passed away, 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells, 


And so ’t will be when I am gone — 

That tuneful peal will still ring on; 

While other bards shall walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells. 


MATHEMATICAL PECULIARITIES. 


Nobody has ever satisfactorily accounted for the popu- 
lar partiality for odd numbers. “This is the third 
time!”’ exclaims. Falstaff, on the occasion of a crisis in 
his relations with one of the merry wives of Windsor. 
“I hope good luck lies in odd numbers; they say there’s 
a divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, or 
death.” And it is scarcely necessary to say that the 
belief is much older than Sir John Falstaff. Three, 
seven, and nine appear to have been the favorite 
numbers all the world over. The ancients had three 
fates, three furies, and three graces; Neptune’s trident 
had three prongs, Jupiter’s thunderbolt three forks, and 
Cerberus three heads. We have three estates of the 
realm, a man who accepts a bill has three days’ grace, 
and three persons congregated together may make a 
riot. Shakespeare was well aware that he must have 
neither more nor less than three witches in “Macbeth,” 
and that the brindle cat must mew thrice, and our popu- 
lar folklore insists upon three merry men, caree blind 
mice, and three wise men of Gotham. Three meals a 
day is the usual scale of feeding. 

Of a more mystical character than three is the figure 
seven, or, at any rate, it has a larger number of religious 
applications. Noah had seven days’ warning of the 
coming of the flood,'and when it came he took fowls by 
sevens and clean beasts by severis into the ark; the ark 
touched on Mount Ararat in the seventh month, and 
after seven days a dove was sent out, followed seven 
days afterward by another. In Pharaoh’s dream there 
were seven fat and seven lean kine, which Joseph inter- 
preted to mean seven years of plenty and seven yéars 
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of famine. At the destruction of Jericho seven priests 
bore seven trumpets seven days, and on the seventh day 
they walked around the city seven times, after which the 
walls fell. In the apocalypse almost everything is seven, 
except the number of beasts. There are seven churches, 
seven golden candlesticks, seven lamps before seven 
spirits, the book with seven seals, the lamb with seven 
horns and seven eyes, seven angels with seven seals, 
seven kings, seven thunders, seven thousand slain, the 
dragon with seven heads and seven crowns, seven angels 
bring seven plagues, and there are seven vials of wrath. 

In merely secular matters seven occurs frequently 
enough. We have seven wonders of thé world, seven 
champions of Christendom, seven sleepers, seven wise 
men, seven planets, seven deadly sins, seven ages of 
man, and our ordinary leases are made for seven or a 
multiple of seven years. 

But however mystically significant three and seven 
may be, they cannot lay claim to any such peculiarities 
as are the property of the figure nine. That the ancients 
had nine muses, nine rivers in the infernal regions, a 
hydra with nine heads, and nine gods for Lars Porsena 
to swear by, or that in modern times a cat has nine lives, 
that it takes nine tailors to make a man, or that posses- 
sion is nine points of the law, are facts that pale into 
insignificance after one has once sat down with pencil 
and paper to investigate some of the special peculiari- 
ties of the figure nine. For instance, if .you multiply 
nine by any other number you will find that the figures 
composing the product when added together will always 
amount to nine. Thus:— 

9 times 2 equal 18 and 1 plus 8 equal 9 

9 times 3 equal 27 and 2 plus 7 equal 9 

9 times 4 equal 36 and 3 plus 6 equal 9 
and so on to any extent. On arriving at 11 times 9 we 
find what appears to be an exception, for the digits of 99 
equal 18. But it will be observed that 18 is a multiple 
of 9 and, moreover, that the figures composing it add up 
to 9. Another peculiarity of this figure is discovered by 


taking any number of two figures of which the first 


figure is of greater value than the second, reversing 
these figures and then subtracting the number 
thus obtained from the original number. Whatever 
figures we may take, the result will always be 9 or some 
multiple of 9. The smallest possible number of two 
figures of which the first figure is larger than the second 
is 21. Reverse the figures, and we get 12. Subtract 12 
from 21, and the remainder is 9. ‘rhe largest similar 
number is 98. Reverse these, and we get 89. Subtract 
89 from 98, and again the remainder is found to be 9. 

Or let.us take a case in which 9 combines withthe 
mystic 7. The number 65 is not divisible by 9. But if 
we add 7 to it, either in front, when it make 765, or in 
the middle, when it makes 675, or at the end, when it 
makes 657, we shall find that every one of these num- 
bers is divisible by 9. It is not every number which can 

“thus be dealt with, and the reader may find an evening’s 
entertainment in trying to puzzle out the reason why. 
An example of a higher number may be given by way 
of a little assistance: 896,573 is not divisible by 9, but if 
the mystic 7 be added to it, either in front, where it 
raises the amount by 7,000,000, or in any other position, 
each one of the eight various amounts which may thus 
be obtainted becomes divisible by 9. 

The fact can be Verified by any child who has mas- 
tered the first four rules of arithmetic, but the explana- 
tion of it is another matter. To senior wranglers or 
even to junior optimes there may be nothing very mys- 
terious about all this. And it may be that if any of us 
would only put himself through a course of the higher 
algebra, digest the integral calculus and master a few 
amusing treatises on the theory of differences, all that 
now seems so perplexing in the matter would become as 
plain as the multiplication table-—London (Eng.) Globe.. 


FLOWERS IN SCHOOL GARDENS. 


The following flowering plants are easily raised 
in school gardens : — 


Roses, Petunias, 
Lilies, Verbenas, 
Violets. Pinks, 
Nasturtiums. Primroses. 
Sweet Peas. Pansies. 
Mignonette. Poppies. 
Crocus. Passion Flowers. 
Tris. Mallows. 
Hollyhocks. Peonies. 
Honeysuckles. Hawthorns. 
Clematis, Lilacs, 
Moonflowers, Phiox. 
Cypress Vine. Portulacas. 
Morning Glories. Marigolds. 
Mimosas. Dahlias. 
Forget-me-nots. Asters. 
Sunflowers. Cannas. 
Chrysanthemums, Zinnias. 


Geraniums, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SPEECH HESITATION. By J. Ellery Thorpe, Newton 
Centre. New York: Edgar S. Werner Publishing Com- 


pany. 

“Speech Hesitation” is a practical manual wpon the 
training of children in clear and exact enunciation. So 
many children hesitate over certain sounds when quite 
little; when they are grown a httle old, the habit is 
fixed, and even grows into stammering. 

Mr. Thorpe studied his subject thoroughiy and scien- 
tifically for several years, discussed with voice trainers 
both for singing and elocution, and arrived at certain 
definite_decisions, which he has set forth in his little 
manual. 

First, he finds speech hesitancy to be caused by con- 
traction of the muscles of the throat. To overcome this, 
the pupil is taught to place the voice in its natural place. 
This relieves the mind and nerve tension required to ex- 
ercise it in an unnatural place, and more even and nor- 
mal conditions at once arrive, and the speech is freed, 
to a degree, at least. The first essential in placing the 
voice is proper breathing, and the author gives a prac- 
tical talk upon this. Next the other nerve centres are 
to be relieved of tension, and the muscles of shoulders, 
arms, and legs relaxed, and separated from their at- 
tachment to breathing and speaking, and all with the 
aim to overcome self-consciousness. At the same time, 
the vocal chords are strengthened by exercises. After 
a chapter upon this subject, most of the book is given 
to general discussion, showing how speech hesitation oc- 
curs, how it is affected in the schoolrocom, and how the 
evil may be remedied frequently by finding the cause, 
and working from that. The book is very interesting, 
and certainly would be most suggestive and helpful to 
teachers. 

DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL ETHICS. By 
Addams, Hull House, Chicago. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 281 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Miss Addams, in her great work, is one of the most 

interesting women in American life, No other woman 

has so well studied the social problems as re'ated to all 
the ways and means of education. Social advancement 
for all the people is a necessity, and we have reached 

a point in which it is no longer a question of advancing 

all the people somewhat, but of advancing all the p2ople 

as far and as fast as possible. 

The public school needs a deal of prodding to keep it 
from vicious self-satisfaction. It is always in danger 
of thinking that the child and the home exist for the 
glory of the school. It needs a Jane Addams with her 
thought upon and her heart with the more needy people 
to tell us what the school and the church are not doing 
for the age in which we live. There will be aristocracy 
in education when Jane Addams has her say, and we 
shall not be content with mere democracy in education. 
Nothing short of making the most of every individual 
will satisfy. 


Jane 
The 


LINEAR DRAWING AND LETTBRING, By J. Cc. L. 
Fish. Published by the Author, Palo Alto, Cal. 
“Linear Drawing and Lettering’is the manual of a 

course in artistic lettering, initial making, etc, The 
course is in four divisions, which sub-divide themselves 
into many others. The first division teaches the instru- 
ments, and how to use them; the second, how to make 
linear drawings; the third is a course in lettering; and 
the fourth an introduction to drafting, wilh the relation 
of linear drawing and lettering to drafting. 

Under these headings the detail work is given with 
exactness and conciseness. A blank book for lettering 
accompanies the manual. This work might well find its 
way into the courses in drawing in our public schools. 
Lettering is an important branch of drawing, and has a 
definite place in art study, This manual teaches it so 
well that we should recommend it highly to examination. 


RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES:— 
STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. By W. G. Brown. 
SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN. By H. D. Sedgwick, Jr. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Small size, 16mos., of about 

140 pages. Half-tone portraits, Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

This series has been planned to answer a demand for a 
comprehensive illustration of the growth and develop- 
ment of the American people through a biographic study 
of its leaders. 

The publishers propose to issue these books at inter- 
vals during the school year, with no reference to a 
chronological sequence, but with a hope of offering seri- 
ally what in effect will be a biographical history of the 
United States. 

FROM HOMER TO THEOCRITUS. By Eaward Capps. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“From Homer to Theocritus” is a manual of Greek 
literature during the classic period, which began with 
epic poetry in general, and specifically with Homer’s 
great epic, and extended through the course of dramatic 
literature to the modern tendencies beginning in the 
fourth century. Professor Capps gives a brief critical 
study to each period and each author, and illustrates 
with, sufficient selections from standard English trans- 
lations. 
course of Greek literature through its glorious classic 
period. The book is made with a true scholar’s taste 
and judgment, and is very resourceful. It is itsustrated 
with valuable plates, 

LECTURA Y CONVERSACION. By Silva and Four- 
eaut. New York: American Book Company. 

In consideration of the growing desire for at least an 
elementary knowledge of Spanish, the American Book 
Company publishes a progressive method for acquiring 


It is a most excellent book to go to to study the 


The 
plan of the book is simple and rational. Of the three 
divisions, the first is given wp to the fundamental rules 
of grammar and the conjugation of verbs, this being fol- 
lowed by a series of progressive reading lessons and 
simple conversational exercises. 

In part there are to be found bits of the best prose 
and verse the language has to offer, thus cultivating a 
desire for further knowledge of Spanish literature. The 
authors have been most successful in presenting in com- 
pact form the essential elements for the acquisition of 
this interesting and heretofore little-known language. 


TOWN LIFE IN ANCIENT ITALY. Friedlander— 
Waters. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 62 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This book is a translation by William E. Waters of 
Professor Friedlander’s “Stadewesen in Italien im ersten 
jahrhundert.” . 

It is a brief, but broad, treatment of the life in the 
Italian municipia, The discussions rest entirely upon 
the evidences furnished or suggested by the literature 
and inscriptions of the period of which it treats, In view 
of the recognized scholarship of Professor Friedlander, 
the essay will prove of value and interest to students of 
the silver period, 


the language, the work of Silva and Fourcaut. 


GLUCK AUF. By Margarethe Muller and Carla 
Wenckebach. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 85 cents. 
“Gluck Auf” is a first German reader for young stu- 

dents. The name is the hail of the miners as they go 

down into the mines to search for treasures, It is a 

pleasant little primer in short sentences, introducing dif- 

ferent word-forms for beginners, The tales are com- 
plete, and there are a few favorite poems. The text is 
very clear and good, and the vocabulary and notes make 

a complete little working book that is fascinating to use. 

The authors are professors at Wellesley College. 


FIFTY YEARS AFTER. By Mary Wiley Staver. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Jersey Shore, Penn. 

“Wifty Years After’ is a journal kept by a schoolgirl 
fifty years ago traveling in Engiand, Holland, Germany, 
and France. She traveled with her eyes open, but our 
grandmothers were taught to see things rather differ- 
ently from our modern cramming rush. There is a 
quaintness and sweetness about these memories and im- 
pressions that is charming. The descriptions are vivid, 
and writtep with real appreciation. 


A SPANISH ANTHOLOGY, By J. D. M. Ford, Ph.D. 
The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books. 
New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Mr. Ford has made a very complete collection of Span- 
ish lyrics from the thirteenth century down to the pres- 
ent time. Spain’s truest poetry is wriiven in its lyrics, 
and such a collection as this, gathering them together, 
is a treasure to the student. The glossary and notes are 
also complete, and the editing is done by the hand of a 
master of language and a lover of poetry. 


FOUR OLD GREEKS. By Jennie Hall. With decora- 
tions and illustrations from Greek sources by Raymond 
Perry, Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally, & Co, 
Cloth. 224 pp. For introduction, 35 cents. 

Miss Hall has told in a simple, but graphic, way, 
adapted to the third or fourth grade, the story of 
Herakles, Alkestis, Dionysos, and Achilles. As an inter- 
pretation of Greek life, the stories are noteworthy. II- 
lustrated with fifty pen-and-ink sketches from Greek 
sources. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. By 
Hans Ballin. Published by the Author. Printed at 
Little Rock, Ark. 

This is a manual of physical exercise, containing 450 
different exercises, illustrated by 132 photo engravings. 
The first part explains the theory and method, which is 
to make for physical culture. There is much ‘to be read 
upon this subject, but the pages given to it here are con- 
cise and practical. The exercises are adaptable, and the . 
engravings an excellent help. When taere is no special 
teacher for physical culture, this book might be found 
invaluable, 

LABORATORY EXERCISES 
PHYSICS. By G. A. Wentworth and G. A, Hill. 
ton: Ginn & Co. Paper. 

This is a little manual of forty exercises for laboratory 
investigation into the laws of physics. The pamphlet 
presents many original problems and features that make 
it a very desirable supplement to the course in physics, 
or a handbook for a student working by himself. The 
exercises are practical, and bear straight upon the 
everyday mechanical and physical laws, but, at the same 
time, they suggest new ways and means of investigation. 


IN BLEMENTARY 
Bos- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Our Country’s School.” By Eva M. Tappan, Price, 65 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

** Animal Forms.” By D.S Jordan and Harold Heath. Price, $1.10. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

* Academic Algebra.’ By W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith. Price, 
$1.25——** Elementary Physical Geography.’ By W. M. Davis. 
Price, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“The Principles of School Organization.” By Charles H. Thurber. 
Worcester: Oliver B. Wood. 

**Michaud’s L’Idole,” Price, 10 cents.——‘‘El Molinerillo.” 
by R. D. La Cortina. Price, 35 cents. New York: William R. 

enkins. 

‘* Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.”” Edited by Edward Everett Hale, 
Jr. Price, 15 cents. New York: University Publishing Company. 

** Encyclopedia Biblica,”’ (Vol. LII.) Price, $5. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 
L. L. Bartlett. Price, 45 cents. ——‘‘ The 


‘Animals at Home.”” By 
Government: What It Is; What It Does.”” By 8. 8, Clark. Price, 


75 cents. New York: American Book Company, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysi labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford'’s 
| Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 


#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. (Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
June 10-16: North Carolina Teachers’ As- 


sembly, Wrightsville. W. D. Car- 
michael, Jr., Durham, secretary and 
treasurer. 

June 19-21: Georgia Educational Asso- 


ciation, Tybee, Cumberland Island, G. 
G. Bond, president, Athens. 

June 24: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Newburg-on-the-Hudson. 
June 24-26: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Hot Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

June 26-August6: The summer session of 
the University of California. 

June 28-July 3: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

June 30-July 1: University Convocation 
of the State of New York, Albany. 

June 30-July 5: National Association of 
Elocutionists. Virgil A. Pinkney, Cin- 
cinnati, O., president. 

June 30-July 12: The National Summer 
School of Music, under the direction of 
Miss Ada Fleming, Frederick E. Chap- 
man of Boston, Mrs. Sweezy of 
Berkeley, and the Summer Schoo! of 
Drawing, under the direction of D. R. 
Augsburg, No. 2014 Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco. : 

June 30-July 1: New York University 
convocation, Albany. 

June 30-August 8: Northern state normal 
school, Marquette, Mich. D. B. Waldo, 
principal. 

July 1: Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion, Lexington. W. W. White, Alex- 
andria, secretary. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 1-4: Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, O. <A. L. Man- 
chester, Wellesley Hills, Mass, presi- 
dent. 

July 2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Saratoga Springs. R. A. 
Searing, Rochester, secretary. 

July 2-3: New York State Society for 
Child Study, Albany. Dr. S. H. Albro, 
secretary, Fredonia. 

July 3-4-5: Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charlottesville. 

July 7-11: National Educational Asscocia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 7-8-9: Conference of County and City 
Superintendents of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

July 9-August 6: Sharon Summer School 
of Nature Study (for teachers in the 
secondary schools), at Sharon, Mass., 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Director, G W. Field, 

assachusetis Institute of Technology, 
Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


VERMONT, 

RUTLAND. President Tuttle of the 
Rutland beard of school commissioners 
has completed an interesting table of 
comparisons regarding school expenses. 
He has made a list of twenty-cight towns 
and cities in New England, with a popu- 
lation of each elty, the amount of city ap- 
propriatiens for schco's, money received 
from cther sources, tuition received, 
number of, teachers, janitors, and school- 
rooms, average school attendance in 1901, 
and the total cost of running expenses. 
The tab’e of comparisons will probably be 
printed in leaflet form for general d‘s- 
tribution. 

BARRE. An instructor in drawing is 
to be added to the list of teachers in the 
Parre schools, as the result of a recent 
action cf the school commissioners. 

NORTHFIELD. Miss Angie E. Badger, 
preceptress, and Mss Anna L. James, as- 
sistant preceptress of the high school, 
and Miss Hattie Imgals, teacher in the pri- 
mary department of the graded school, 
have tendered their re igraticns, to.take 
effect at the end of this term, Miss Bad- 
ger has been identified with the school for 
twelve years, Miss James f:ur years, and 
Miss Ingals for over soaventy-five terms. 


MONTPELIER. Principal E. G. Ham 
has been re-elected for another year, at 
a salary of $1,700.——The school board 
has voted not to take more children into 
the kindergarten at present, owing to the 
crowded condition of th's department. 

JOHNSON. The second union meeting 
of the Lamoille Educational Association 
and State Teachers’ Institute was held in 
Johnson Friday and Saturday, May 9 and 
10. The following officers were elected 
for the year ensuing: President, Principal 
C. L. Cowles, Stowe; first vice-president, 
Principal G. C. Gould,. Johnson; second 
vice-president, Miss Blanche Brigham, 
Hyde Park; secretary, Miss Alice E. Dick- 
inson, Johnson; treasurer, Miss Anna L, 
Mower, Morrisville; executive commit- 
tee, Superintendent E. C. French, John- 
son, Principal P. A, Gilmore, Cambridge, 
and Miss Myra L. Herrick, Stowe; com- 
mittee on local organizat'on, Principal E. 
L. Ingalls, Hyde Park, Miss Georgia H. 
Bailey, Cambridge, and Mrs. Zeline M. 
George, Hardwick. 

HINESBURGH. At the graduation ex- 
ercises of the high school May 23, Profes- 
sor George H. Perkins of the University 
of Vermont gave an address upon “The 
Geological History of the Champlain 
Valley.” 

MORRISVILLE. The Alumni Associa- 
tion of the People’s Academy have de- 
cided to have a banquet at Randall hotel 


June 3. Hon. H. H, Powers will act as 
toasitmaster. 
VERGENNES. A teachers’ institute 


was held in Vergennes Friday, May 23, by 
State Superintendent W. E. Ranger, as- 
sisted by Hon. G. T, Fletcher and local 
talent. 

BRISTOL. State Superintendent W. E. 
Ranger held a teachers’ institute at Bris- 
tol May 20. He was assisted by Hon, G. 
T. Fletcher, Professor L. R. Jones of the 
University of Vermont, Mrs. Edith Alger 
of Johnson, Miss Evelyn Darling of the 
normal school, and local talent. 

RANDOLPH. The seventh biennnal 
reunion and banquet of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Randolph high school will 
be held at the Red Lion inn Friday, 
June 6, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual meeting of the 
New England Normal Council was held in 
the normal school building May 23. The 
subject of the morning session was: 
“What shall be the next step in normal 
school advancemen:?” ‘The chief speaker 
was Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of 
Clark University. The Hon. W. W. Stet- 
son, state superintendent of the Maine 
schools, discussed the emotional side of 
education as manifested by the aesthetic 
temperament. Dr. Hall advocated model 
training schools, and declared that cae 
start should be made in a kindergarten 
building. Others who spoke were Prin- 
cipal Henry Whittemore of Framingham, 
Principal Clarence A. Brodeur of West- 
field, Superintendent J. G. BEdgerly of 
Fitchburg, and Supervisor Martin of Bos- 
ton, These officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Henry Whittemore of Framingham; 
vice-president, J. E. Klock of Plymouth, 
N. H.; secretary and treasurer, Wallace 
C. Boyden of Boston; executive commit- 
tee, Gertrude L. Stone, Gorham, Me., and 
Sarah L, Walter, Willimantic, Conn. The 
feature of the afternoon session was a se- 
ries of Round Table conferences, one at 


the Vendome, composed entirely of nor- 
mal school principals, on the subject, 
“What is the present greatest need of the 
New England normal school?” The other 
conferences were held in the various 
rooms of the normal school. 
CAMBRIDGE, The New England His- 
tery Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual spring meeting at the Harvard 
Union Saturday, May 31. The program 
follows: Presentation of the report of the 
committee on historical material, by Pro- 
fecsor Charles D. Hazen, chairman; dis- 
evesion of the report by George H. Mar- 
tin, supervisor of schoo!s, Boston, Mass., 
and George L. Fox, principal of the Uni- 
versity school, New Haven, Conn. A gen- 
eral discussion of the report will follow. 
Tuncheon at the Harvard Union. Ad- 
dre:s by Rev. Edward Cummings, minis- 
ter of the South Congregational church, 


Boston; subject: ‘The Curve of Social 
Progress.” 
WESTFIELD. Preparations for the 


building of the dormitory at the normal 
school, which; has been provided for by 
the legislature, will begin at onee, under 
the direction of Principal Murdock cf the 
school and Colonel Staddard and C. Q. 
Richmond of the state board of education. 
Colonel Staddard and Mr. Richmond are 
the board’s visitors for this school. It is 
hoped to have the building inclosed be- 
fore winter, and that it will be ready for 
use by next spring. 

HOLYOKE. The school beard he'd a 
long session May 19, and voted down a 
proposition to abolish kindergartens 
wholly and a plan by the superintendent 
to modify the expense. Superintendent 
Nash reported that the board of public 
works would probably grant most of the 
repairs on school buildings, except the 
new and improved sanitaries asked for in 
the buildings. The resignation of Miss 
Mabel S. Fuller of the kindergarten 
schools was accepted, to take effect at the 
end of the term. Superintendent Nash 
presented a report showing plans for re- 
ducing the expense of the kindergarten 
schools. He recommended that- all the 
first-grade schools should be placed on a 
three-hours’ session, part coming in the 
morning and part in the aflernoon. The 
salaries of three teachers should be saved. 
It was impossible to maintain the effi- 
ciency of the kindergarten and make any 
change, He suggested two plans, one, 
that all the kindergartens with an aver- 
age attendance of less than thirty be 
closed; that two sessicns be held, and 
that if the average attendance be over 
forty, that two teachers be employed. 
This would save about $1,500. The sec- 
ond plan was to have two teachers work 
together and teach in one place in the 
morning, and a second in‘the afternoon. 
By this plan $2,100 would be saved, Con- 
siderable debate followed, Mr. Whitcomb 
maintaining with ine‘'sive argument that 
the plan was worth testing, and that if 
any very serious result followed, the 
board could recede from its position. 
Ilollowing the debate, Mr. Cleary’s motion 
to abolish the kindergartens wholly was 
put and lost, and Mr. Whitcomb moved 
the adoption of the second plan proposed 
by Superintendent Nash, which Mr. 
Cleary opposed, The motion was lost, 4 
to 3, Messrs. Whitcomb, Prentiss, and 
Carey voting in favor, and Messrs. Blli- 
son, Lynch, Cleary, and Charest against, 
Reardon and Smith not voting. Mr. 
Whitcomb moved that the principal of 
each school building make a report to the 
superintendent monthly of the condition 
of the school building, which was carried. 


SALEM. The graduating class this 
year at the Salem normal school will 
number ninety-three, and six special stu- 
dents will receive certificates’ for one 
year’s work. Rev. John W. Buckham of 
Salem will speak before the pupils Satur- 
day, May 31, on “Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 


CONNECTICUT, 


SOUTH NORWALK. Seven hundred 
teachers attended the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association May 9, The con- 
vention was a very successful one, both 
from the worth of the program, the im- 
portance of new business brought up, and 
from that ever-important point, attend- 
ance. In the lattes, respect the conven- 
tion was larger than it has been for 
years, mostly the result of the compulsory 
attendance of the teachers of the schools 
of Bridgeport and Danbury. The high 
school section of the’ convention was con- 
ducted by J. R. Perkins, the principal of 
the Danbury high school. There was in- 
teresting discussion of an hour on the 
subjects ‘The Meaning of the Recitation” 
and “Has every properly qualified child in 
the state a legal right to free high school 
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education?” The committee on nomina- 
tions held a meeting during the forenoon 
and made wp nominations, all of which 
were accepted by the convent'on in due 
course. They were as follows: President, 
E. C. Willard of Stamford; vice-president, - 
Henry W. Saxe of New Canaan; treas- 
urer, S. P. Williams of Bridgeport; secre- 
tary, Miss Jennie A. Hurley of Bridge- 
‘port; executive committee, Strong Com- 
stock of Danbury, Frederick S. Camp of 
Stamfcrd, and Wiltam C. Foote of South 
Norwalk. The committee recommended 
in this connection that the executive com- 
mittee be increased by the addition of the 
superintendents of high schools in Dan- 
bury, Stamford, and Bridgeport, they to 
be members ex-offic'o. These new mem- 
bers are G. D. Northrop of Danbury, E. 
C. Willard cf Siamford, and C. W. Dean 
of Bridgeport. 

WILLIMANTIC. The twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Eastern Connecti- 
cut Teachers’ Association opened in this 
city at the Town hall on May 9. Louis P. 
Nash, superintendent of schools at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., was the first speaker, on 
“The Quality of Inspiration.” ‘At the end 
of Mr. Nash’s address Superintendent N. 
L. Bishop of Norwich presented the 
cause of the Teachers’ Annuity Guild. He 
stated that the guild was organized in 
1896, and sines that time gathered funds 
of $30,000. In 1900 there were paid out in 
annuities $2,400, and in 1901, $2,900. The 
membership is now 617. A recess was 
then taken, foYlowed by an address by the 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, 
Mass., on “The Teacher Out of School.” 

“After dinner Clarence A. Brodeur, princi- 
pal of the state normal school of West- 
field, Mass,, delivered an address on “‘The 
School Study of History.” ~ Wilbur F. 
Gordy of Hartford followed with the dis- 
cussion of Mr. Brodeur’s subject, covering 
practically the same ground. F. A. Ver- 
planck of South Manchester also dis- 
cussed the subject, and made a plea for 
the study of Greek and Roman history in 
the grammar school. Miss Dannahey and 
Miss Davison of the model schools de- 
scribed their method of teaching, which 
proved very interesting and instructive to 
the teachers assembled. At the business 
meeting the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
William G, Tarbox, Norwich; vice-presi- 
dent, H, W. Dickinson, Colchester; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. Ward Healy, Put- 
nam; executive committee, John Rossiter 
of Norwich, Alice M. Bush of New Lon- 
don, and Susan T. Murphy of Willimantic. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. An exhibition of the 
equipment and work of the Teachers’ Col- 
lege and the Horace Mann schools was 
given May 26-29. Work in all the de- 
partments was exhibited, and attracted 
much favorable consideration, 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Hudson county teachers will have 
their fourth annual outing Saturday, May 
31, to West Point and Newburgh, on fhe 
Hudson, The iron steamer “flirius” has 
been secured. The boat will be at Grand- 
street dock, Jersey City, at 9 a. m., and 
will leave at 9.30 a. m., and Fifteenth- 


street dock, Hoboken, at 10a,m. Tickets 
at fifty cents each will be on sale at all 
public schools in the county, and at the 
piers on the morning of the outing. Pro- 
fessor McDermott’s fine orchestra has 
again been secured, and excellent music 
is therefore assured, On the return trip, 
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boat will leave Newbungh at 4 p. m., and 
will not leave West_ Point until after the 
drills. 

« The regular meeting of the Bayonne 
Teachers’ Association was held in schoo] 
No. 7 May 14. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, and minutes of 
previous meetings were read and ap- 
proved. The subject of university exten- 
sion lectures was taken up and discussed, 
It was moved and carried that the direc- 
tors of the Teachers’ Association find out 
how many would like to take up the ex- 
tension lectures during the coming year, 
and what subject should be chosen. The 
teachers are now canvassing among 
friends and acquaintances to get up a 
course of lectures on history or literature. 


The secretary reported that there had ° 


been eleven new members taken in during 
the year, and three resignations. The 
music committee reported that one musi- 
cal number had been given at each regu- 
lar meeting during the year. The resig- 
nation of Miss Anna J. Guden was read 
and accepted. The nominating commit- 
tee reported as follows, and the report 
was accepted: President, S. A. Roberson; 
vice-president, Preston H. Smith; secre- 
tary, Miss M. E. Bodine; treasurer, Miss 
M. W. Earle. Upon motion, the secretary 
cast a ballot for the mominees. Remarks 
were made by the retiring president, and 
a vote of thanks was extended especially 
to the president-and all retiring officers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLEGHENY. The Pedagogical Club 
was organized last fall, and has now about 
sixty members taken from the principals 
and teachers in the publie and private 
schools of Allegheny county, ‘The subject 
of the work this year has been ‘‘The Prin- 
ciples of Education,’ which the club has 
been studying systematically at its 
monthly meetings. It has been using as 
a basis of its work ‘‘The Syllabus of kdu- 
cation 2,” President Butler’s course at 
Columbia. It. has had also two .pubiic 
lectures, one’ by Dr. E. G. Conklin of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
other by Superintendent R. G. Boone of 
Cincinnati. The officers of the peda- 
g gical section are: President, Henry C. 
Pearson, principal of the Allegheny pre- 
paratory school; vice-president, Edward 
Rynearson, principal of the Pittsburg 
high school; secretary, Miss Nannie 
Mackrell, principal of the Moorhead pub- 
lic school, Pittsburgh, This is the only 
organization of teachers in this city that 
is trying to carry on high-grade profes- 
sional work. 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. The second annual meet- 
ing of the Richmond Education Associa- 
tion was held May 8. The regular annual 
report of the president, Mrs. B. B. Valen- 
tine, and the reports of delegates to the 
Southern Conference at 
Athens, Ga., held April 24-27, were read 
and heartily endorsed by the meeting. 
The nominating committee submitted the 
following recommendations for officers of 
the association for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. B. B. Valentine; first 
vice-president, Mrs, Charles Bosher; sec- 
ond vice-president, Miss Grace Ahrents; 
secretary, Albert Hill; treasurer, Thomas 
B. Scott; two new members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, J. Stewart Bryan and 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell. The recommendations 
were unanimously approved, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS, 


Illinois has nearly 1,000,000 children in 
the public schools, 485,350 boys and 427,- 
284 girls. There are 176 buildings used 
for school purposes. Estimated value of 
the properties, including libraries and ap- 
paratus, $50,839,941. The average sala- 
ries of teachers, $55.22. Received from 
income of township fund, rent of school 
lands and interest of school notes, $537,- 
121; $542,587 was received by Cook 
county. Total receipts from all public 
moneys, excluding balance on hand, $20,- 
854,110. Increase of $1,684,490. Expendi- 
tures: For sites, buildings, including per- 
manent repairs and alterations, furniture, 
libraries, and apparatus, $3,455,229; for 
salaries of teachers and superintendents, 
$11,854,772; for salaries of county super- 
intendents, $149,512; bonded indebted- 
ness paid, $57,031; for fuel and incidental 
expenses, $2,146,080; all other expenses, 
$1,425,268. 


MINNESOTA. 


MOORHBAD. The fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Educational 
Association met at Moorhead April 4 and 
5. There was a large attendance, and 
the program was enthusiastically carried 
out. State Inspectors Aiton and Rankin 


were present and spoke to the meeting. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Olsen gave a paper on “Rural School Con- 
solidation.”’ 
that section we notice C. W. Mickens, 
superintendent of Moorhead, Superin- 
tendent Selleck of Crookston, Superin- 
tendent Simpson of Wadena, Super- 
intendent Wilsqn of Thief River Falls, 
and C. A. Ballard, E. T. Reed, Professor 
Chambers, and others of the normal 
school of Moorhead, took part in the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Shoemaker of St. Cloud public 
school has been elected president of the 
normal school at St. Cloud. This is a 
nice promotion, 

Superintendent Schuritz of Albert Lea 
for fourteen years has engaged to travel 
for the Macmillan Company. The 
schools lose a first-class man, 

The contest for the $250 cup offered by 
the Minneapolis Journal for the best de- 
bating team of the state has narrowed 
down to Le Seur and Glenwood, Which 
shall it be? Much interest has been 
aroused in this state by these contests. 

Minnesota wins from Michigan in the 
great debate, and now holds the cham- 
pionship of the Northwest. 

Superintendent Olsen, the state super- 
intendent, announces thirty-five summer 
schools for Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS EXHIBIT. 


In May the Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association met in Minneapolis, and, in 
addition to the exhibits they brought with 
them, the city schools had a noltable ex- 
hibit. This city led all others in the in- 
troduction of basketry and hammock 
making, and this exhibit could not be du- 
plicated in any other city of America, if, 
indeed, it could be in any other city in the 


world. We reprint an expert account 
of it. 

Twenty-two rooms were required to 
house it, and all of the articles have been 
claszified very carefully according to 
grades, and have been arranged most 
artistically. The halls and corridors 
were hung with large silken flags. 

Each grade had two rooms set apart for 
its exhibit, and even the first grade made 
a splendid showing, One is struck by 
the perfection attained by the little tots 
as one looks at 'their rugs made from car- 
pet yarn and silkoline, and the straw 
matting made from raffia. The industrial 
work of the first grade includes holders, 
woven from yarn, and objects-made by 
folding heavy paper. This work is ar- 
ranged about the rooms in a frieze, is 
easily viewed, and shows to the best ad- 
vantage. 

In the second grade room an exhibit of 
woven hammocks and rugs is shown. 
Only two colors are allowed the pupil, but 
he is left entirely free to weave them into 
any pattern he wishes. Hundreds of dif- 
fenemt patterns are the result, and, in 
fact, in the whole exhibit there are no two 
alike. The work of the second grade 
shows more difficult designing, coloring, 
and stitches than that of the first. 

The third-grade work is the basketry. 
Hundreds of baskets are shown of a great 
variety of shapes and patterns. They are 
made from rattan and raffia, and some of 
them are sewed, The baskets are dis- 
played on large cardboard squares in a 
frieze about the room, and the best ones 
are shown in show cases. Some of the 
patterns are copied, but most of them are 
original. They are neat, regular, and the 
combination of colors on the whole very 
artistic. 

The basketry displayed by the fourth 
grade showed more -difficult stitches, 
shapes, and colorings. 

Only three-quarters of an hour each 
week is devoted to this work, and it is 
not allowed to displace any other study, 
but is substituted for drawing on that day. 
Some of the dullest pupils accomplish the 
best results in this work, and, so that 
they may be allowed to take it up, they 
develop a greater interest in their other 
studies. 


FAMOUS NICKEL PLATE MEALS. 


The Nickel Plate road now serves a la 
carte meals in its dining cars, in addition 
to the already famous Individual Club 
meals. Trains carry finest eoaches and 
Pullmans: lower rates than via other 
lines, Inquire of nearest ticket agent, or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. agent, No. 


258 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
my29-3t 


Among the educators of ° 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Court of Appeals has affirmed the 
decision of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in re Catherine F. Mahon 
against the City of New York, in which 
the complainant sought to compel the city 
to pay to her and to thirty-two other re- 
tired teachers the pensions provided for 
them in a special act of 1900, but which 
otherwise would not have been available 
under the Teachers’ Pension act of 1894, 


' The decision is that the act is unconstitu- 


tional because it provides for the gratui- 
tous payment of the city’s money to priv- 
ate persons. In the original suit Judge 
Blanchard ruled in favor of the com- 
(See our issue of August 22, 
1901.) 

The act of 1894 provides for the retire- 
ment of teachers after a certain length of 
service on half pay, Thirty-three 
teachers who had returned prior to the 
passage of this act, and who, therefore, 
were not included in its benefits, secured, 
in May, 1900, the passage of a special act 
by which they were awarded an annuity 
ef half their salaries from the date of the 
passage of the original act and for the re- 
mainder of their hives. The decision 
against the constitutionality of the special 
act of 1900 has no effect whatever on the 
Teachers’ Pension act. 

Justice Garreitson, in the Queens County 
Supreme Court, denies a mandamus to 
James E. Waters, colored, who alleges 
that, owing to h’s eoslor, he was dis- 
criminated against by the faculty of the 
Jamaica normal school. He wanted 
Principal McLachlin of the normal school 
and Charles R. Skinner, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, compelled 
to issue him a normal diploma, 

Waters’ application was opposed by 
Danforth E. Ainsworth, deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction, who 
informed the court that no discrimination 
had been exercised against Waters, who 
had failed to pass the examination. As 
an evidence that fairmess is shown in the 
school, Mr, Ainsworth informed the court 
that several colored students had been 
graduated from it, 

The committee on elementary schools 
has recommended that the following- 
named principals and teachers be retired 
on their own application: — 

Manhattan-Bronx: Elizabeth A. Pope, 
principal, pwhlic school 3; Rosana M. Gil- 
len, public school 33; J. A. Hind, public 
echool 26; Emma Hirst, publ’c school 
124; Maria Gillin, public school 36; and 
Clara Waterman, public school 64. 

Brooklyn: Marcea B, Williamson, pub- 
lic schoo] 26; Margaret E. Begley, public 
school 118; Susan A. Damon, public 
school 6; Carrie A. Hill, pwblic school 23; 
Avis Jones, public school 19; 36; and 
Charlotte! F, Sheville, principal, public 
school 100. 

Richmond: Sadie A. Stillman, public 
school 23. 

Associate Superintendent Thomas 
O’Brien, who has charge of the summer 
schools, says that the course of study for 
the present year will be much the same 
as that employed last year. Vacation 
schools proper will be sharply differen- 
tiated from the forenoon and afternoon 
playgrounds and evening centres. These 
latter, too, will include open-air gymna- 
sium, kindergarten, and roof playgrounds, 
as well as those in the basements of the 
schools. 

The manual branches, carving, sewing, 
iron bending, basket making, toy making, 
and fret sawing, will receive chief atten- 
tion, although attention will also be given 
to elementary English studies. Domestic 
science is to be emphasized. Cookery, 
housekeeping, and junior nursery classes 
are to be placed wherever pozsible. The 
number of kitchens where cooking is 
taught to girls will be greatly increased 
by the establishment of temporary appa- 
ratus in connection with a number of the 
playgrounds, 

New minimum requirements for li- 
censes to teach in the schools of New 
York City have been made by the board 
of superintendents, and now go to the 
board of education for adoption. These 
requirements differ in a number of im- 
portant particulars from those previously 
obtaining. The head of department li- 
cense is no longer to be known by that 
name. Hereafter it will be called license 
as assistant to principal, and is limited 
to women. License No. 2 is to be suc- 
ceeded by a teacher's license for promo- 
tion, which will make the possessor 
eligible to teach in the last two years of 
the elementary schools, and to teach the 
graduating class if the holder has at least 
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one year’s experience in other grades of 
the last two years, This license alsa 
qualifies the holder to teach in an evening 
high school. The hicense as assistant to 
principal will qualify the holder to act as 
principal of an elementary evening 
school, a vacation school, or a day school 
of the fourth order. This last-named li- 
cense is to be granted only to those with 
a permanent No, 1 license, and not less 
than eight years’ successful experience in 
New York City schools or equivalent ex- 
perience elsewhere. 

The executive committee of the board 
of education has recommended the nomi- 
nations of Henry W. Jameson, John L. N. 
Hunt, and John Dwyer to succeed them- 
selves as district superintendents. These 
nominations now go to the full board, 

Pierre Jay has been appointed a com- 
missioner for Manhattan by the mayor, 
vice Edward Van Ingen, resigned, 

By a recent arrangement between the 
regents of the University of the State of 
New York and the Normal College, an 
extra year added to the regular course at 
the option of the student will secure 
state recognition of the college degree, 

President Hunter says: “We have been 
working for this recognition for years, 
but heretofore have found it impossible to 
secure this official endorsement. Finally, 
the regents have conceded that a six 
years’ course shall entitle our graduates 
to degrees of the same value as those 
given by ether colleges, and those who 
have already been graduated will be al- 
lowed to enter again for the supplement- 
ary year. As many are in professional 
life, the hours will be arranged for late 
afternoon and evening recitations as far 
as possible,” 


WHO —-WHERE—WHAT. 


James Godwin, who is to retire from 
school work in New York City in July 
next, was born in 18387; graduated 
from grammar school 13 in 1853; from 
City College in 1858;. instructor in mathe- 
matics, . 1858-1879; taught in public 
schools: elected assistant superintendent 
of schools in 1879, serving till July 1, 
1902; wes John Jasper’s “right-hand 
man,” and was senior superintendent in 
boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx. 
His handsome face, his activity, and con- 
scientious performance of duty makes his 
retirement a loss to the city in the read- 
justment of its school affairs, untempered 
by the wide knowledge of his experience 
in the special problems of our city schoois. 


ON MAY 4TH 

The “North Coast Limited” resumed 
service for its third season. This is the 
Northern Pacifie’s crack train of the 
Northwest, and it fills the bill to a dot, 
Two through trains daily between St. Paul 
and Puget Sound and Portland. Charles 
S. Fee, general passenger agent, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 2.000-MILE 
TICKETS AT 840.00 TAKEN 
OFF SALE. 

Seaboard Air Line railway announces 
that, effective May 15, 1902, 2,000-mile 
tickets of its issue good over a portion of 
the system, heretofore sold at $40, will be 
withdrawn from sale. 

Seaboard interchangeable 1,000-mile 
tickets, at $25, will interest you. Inquire 
of ticket agents or representatives of the 
company, 8-15-22-29. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
l EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The annual catalog of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology for 1901-1902 
announces that, in view of the large ex- 
penditure soon to be made for improve- 
ments, the tuition fee for students enter- 
ing after 1902 will be increased from $200 
to $250 a year. The cost of the new 
laboratories for the departments of elec- 
trical engineering and physics, with their 
equipment, will be between $400,000 and 
$500,000. It is expected that the gymna- 
sium and student clubhouses will be com- 
pleted in time to be opened next autumn. 
The register shows 129 graduate students, 
175 fourth-year regular students, 179 
third-year, 236 second-year, and 396 first- 
year students, with 413 special students, 
Making deduction for names appearing 
under more than one classification, the 
roster contains 1,415 names. The cata- 
log contains 429 pages, and includes a 
map showing the position of the school 
buildings. 


Curator J, MacN. Thompson of Prince- 
ton has announced that the under- 
graduates have subscribed $11,367 to the 
new gymnasium fund. The alumni have 
raised upward of $200,000, and the total 
amount to be expended in the erection of 
the building is $225,000. The freshman 
class led the undergraduates in the con- 
test, subscribing $4,533. They will have 
their numerals put on a tablet in the 
building when it is erected. ; 


The largest gift which the Tuskegee In- 
stitute at Tuskegee, Ala., has ever re- 
ceived from a colored man was received 
recently from Robert F. Baptist of Gal- 
way, N. Y., who sent a check for $1,000 to 
Principal Booker T. Washington to found 
a permanent scholarship at the school. 
Baptist was formerly a slave in Virginia. 


Two changes of importance are an- 
nounced at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to take effect next October. 
One of these involves the separation of 
the departments of electrical engineering 
and physics. 

Dr. Louis Duncan of New York has 
been appointed head of the department of 
electrical engineering, and Professor 
Locke of New Haven assistant professor 
of analytical chemistry. 


Williams won a decisive victory over 
Dartmouth May 16 at Williamstown, 
Mass., in the annual debate. Whe judges 
were Professor Willard C. Fisher of Wes- 
leyan, Professor Frank Goodnow of Co- 
lumbia, and Professor John W. Platner of 
Andover. Willhiams defended the affirma- 
tive of the question, “Resolved, that in 
cities of the United States of over 50,000 
inhabitants, all executive and adminis- 
trative powers should be vested in the 
mayor.” The Williams debaters were 
Rowland J. Hastings of Worcester, Her- 
bert B. Clark of North Adams, Rowland 
Haynes of Worcester, and Arthur R. 
Leonard of North Pomfret, alternate. 
The Dartmouth men were Harold M. Hess 
of Evanston, [il., Sherman A. Murphy of 
Albany, N. Y., Mark B. Wiley of St. Al- 
bans, Vt., and John S. Fletcher of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

The announcement of college courses at 
the University of Pennsylvania for 1902- 
1903 indicates a complete change in the 
system of studies leading to the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and bachelor of sci- 
ence. According to the new method, 
which goes into effect next September, it 
will be por:sible for a student to complete 
his course and receive his degree in 
either three, four, or five years. The unit 
system will be introduced, under which 
each student wi.] be required to complete 
sixty units of work for graduation in the 
number of years elected. Bach unit will 
represent one hour each week in the year 
in a particular subject. The change in 
the system of study will also necessitate 
the inauguration of a new method of 
charging for tuition. Heretofore each 
undergraduate paid $150 for the year. 
Beginning next fall, the charges will be 
$5 pcr unit a term. 


Professor William Meade Fletcher of 
the Jchn Marshall law school has just 
accepted a call to a chair in the North. 
western University law school. He is 
the second professor of a rival school in 
Chicago to leave for the large salary 
offered by the Northwestern institution, 
for which an extra $200,000 endowment 
recently was set aside. Professor 
Fletcher will hold the chair of equity 
pleading and practice. He is a native of 
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Rappahannock county, Va. and is a 
graduate of the University of Virginia 
law school. After practicing several 
years din Colorado and Montana, he 
formed a law partnership with Judge Col- 
lins of Chicago, establishing the firm of 
Collins & Fletcher. He has written nu- 
merous legal essays, and will soon pub- 
lish a treatise on equity pleading and 
practice, 

Professor John S. Sewaill, D. D., for the 
past twenty-eight years the occupant of 
the chair of sacred rhetoric, homiletics, 
pastoral theology, and sociology in the 
Bangor (Me.) Theological Seminary, has 
handed his resignation to the trustees of 
the institution, to take effect a year from 
the presemt June. Professor Sewall has 
long been considered one of the strongest 
men at the seminary. 

At the annual meeting cf the trustees 
of the seminary, these officers were 
elected: President, Professor Henry L. 
Chapman, Brunswick; vice-president, 
Galen C. Moses, Bath; secretary, Rev. 
Henry L, Griffin, Bangor; treasurer, John 
L, Crosby, Bangor; auditor, Willis I. 
Bunker, Brewer. 

Professor Fredrich Hirth, who holds 
the chair of Chinese philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, has received a call to 
the new Chinese professorship at Colum- 
bia University, New York. It is under- 
stood that Professor Hirth cannot imme- 
diately accept the call to New York, be- 
cause he has already accepted a commis- 
sion from the Russian government to 
spend a year in St. Petersburg in order 
to catalog a collection of Chinese books 
and manuscripts. 

Early in 1901 Columbia received an 
anonymous gift of $100,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a department of Chinese lan- 
guages, literature, law, and religion, and 
especially for a chair to be known as the 
Dean Lung professorship of Chinese. 
Later it developed that the donor was 
General Horace W. Carpentier, and in the 
note accompanying the gift he explained 


that the money represented the savings - 


by abstinence from tobacco and whiskey. 
President Low also reported a gift of 
$12,000 from Dean Lung, which is the 
name of General Carpentier’s Chinese 
companion, Ip announcing this gift, Mr. 
Low said: “I doubt whether the history 
of education supplies the record of any 
similar gift from a Chinese to a university 
of Western learning.” 

Bates College has just received the gift 
of $1,000 for a scholarship from the Rev. 
C. E. Cate, D. D., of Providence, R. L, 
who was formerly a pastor of the Main- 
street Free Baptist church, Lewiston. 
The gift is made in memory of the donor’s 
brother, William Wells Cate, of Loudon, 
N. H. The only preference expressed in 
connection with the gift is that in behalf 
of any descendants of Mr. Cate’s father, 
Benjamin Cate. 

New York University has bought the 
entire library of the late Professor Hueb- 
ner of the University of Berlin. The li- 
brary contains about 7,000 volumes, and 
comains many works on archeology, 
Latin inscription, and classical philology. 


President Wheeler of the University of 
California has amnmounced that gifts ag- 
gregating $80,000 have been made to the 
university. One of the largest is that of 


D. O. Mills of New. York, who gives $50,- 
000 to be added to the fund of $100,000 
given by him twenty-one years ago for 
the establishment of the Mills profezsor- 
ship of moral philosophy and civil polity. 
Within the next year Cornell will have 
a large private dormitory similar to the 
type that now exists at Harvard. WNot- 
withstanding Cornell is distinctly an out- 
of-town college, there are no dormitories 
under the supervision of the college 
authorities, The new building will be 
erected at the entrance to the campus, 
and will accommodate seventy students. 


lonel Edwin A. Stevens of Castle 
Point is menitioned as a possible succes- 
sor to the late President Henry Morton 
of Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken. Colonel Stevens is one of the 
cons of Edwin A. Stevens, who estab- 
lished and endowed the institute in 1869, 
He is a well-known designer of boats. 
Alexander C. Humphreys, senior member 
of the firm of Humphreys & Glasgow, gas 
engineers, of New York and London, is 
also mentioned. Like Colonel Stevens, 
the is a graduaite of Stevens institute, and 
is a member of the alumni board of trus- 
tees of the institwtion. 


Mrs. Joseph Cook of Auburndale, Mass , 
the widow of the late Joseph Cook, has 
presented to Oberlin College, in her hus- 
band’s name, a marble bust of Scipio 
Africanus, the conqueror of Hannibal, 


grandfather of the Graechi, and perhaps 
the greatest of all the Roman generals, 
excepting Caesar. 

Mr, Cook’s attention was called to this 
bust by the British archaeologist, Alex- 
ander Forbes, in 1881, when Mr, Cook was 
in Rome. Its extreme antiquity was 
vouched for by the American sculptors, 
Story and Powers. The nose and a part 
of the neck are modern. Dr. Dennison, 
professor of Roman archaeology in Ober- 
lin, thinks that the bust dates from the 
time of the Roman republic. It is one 
of the most impressive and beautiful of 
all the more than thirty busts now extant 
of Scipio Africanus Major. The scar on 
the forehead is the memory of the wound 
he received when defending and saving 
his father’s life at the battle of Ticinus. 
There are marks on his face which are 
suggestions of its long ‘burial under the 
soil of Rome. 

Mrs. Cook has given this most valued 
of all her husband’s art treasures to Ober- 
lin College on account of Mr. Cook’s great 
interest in that college and seminary. 
He often lectured at the college, and was 
an admirer of President Finney. The 
formal presentation of the bust of Scipio 
will be made during commencement week. 


Hotel Empire, New York, is only seven 
minutes from the Grand Central station. 
Take Seventh-avenue and Broadway cars, 


THE RIGHT 
PERSPECTIVE 


THE LITTLE CHRONICLE HAS IT 


SAYS PRESIDENT FAUNCE 
OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


“Best of all” he adds—but here’s JUST 
what he says: 


“The paper seems to be excellent in its spirit 
and temper, and in its adequacy for the work it 
attempts todo. Best of all, it views the happen- 
ings of current history in the right perspective, 
which is the great need of modern journalism.” 
THE TWO-CENT-A-WEEK PLAN On 


Lirr_e Curonicce to one address for 5 or more weeks we 


make a rate of 2 week per After the 
c 


first five weeks it is not necessary to subscribe for any fix 


period as it wil ontinued 


at the same rate as long as desired. Puvils can bring 2 cents per week or 10 cents for five 
weeks, the teacher remitting at the beginning or end of every five weeks, as convenient. 


All the samples you want for pupils and parents, free desk copy with each club. 


Send 
after until further notice, at 2c. per week per copy, and bill monthly 


Cut off Subscription Coupon Here 


copics of “‘ The Little Chronicle” for five weeks, scene eseeages and there- 


o the undersigned. 


| THE JUVENILE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


If you desire samples, sen! for as many as you have pupils above the Sth grade. In order- 


ing samp'es you can use the word “send” in 
“ h 


Little Chronicle.” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
20 Pemberton Bidg., Boston, 


above form, striking out allafter the words 


General Agents for 
New England. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Aut Publisher. Price. 
Our Guuntry’s Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $.65 
The Diary of a Goose Wiggin “ “ “ “ 
Academic Beman & Sm ‘ 
The Principles of School Organization.. Thurber Oliver Wood, Worcester. 
Encyclopedia Biblica ( Vol. LII.).................45 — The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 5.00 
Dramatic and Early Poems Arnold 
The Philosophy of the Christian Religion........... Fairbairn 
The Earth’s D. Appleton & Co. vad 1,80 
Facts and a 1.20 
The History of the World ( Vol. 1V.).. Helmolt Dodd, Mead & © Co. — 
The Ruried Temple............ Maeterlinck se 1.40 
The Rebuilding of Old Page Destidder, &Co, 1.00 
The German Ewpire of To-day..................-.05 “Veritas” Longmans, Green, & Co. ‘ 2.25 
A History of Slavery in Virgivia.. Baliagh Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1.50 
History of English Literature........ »-Mood & Lovett Charles Scribners’ N.Y. — 


-IT-IS RECOMMENDING THAT SECURES POSITIONS. 


Spencerport, N. Y.—I take great pleasure in reporting that I have secured the principalship of th 
Spencerport high school, having closed a contract with the board of education last night at Rochester 
I sincerely thank you for your very great interest in my behalf in this matter. Jt is “ recommending’ 
which secures positions now-a-days. It pays to be enrolled in the best agency, and membership in such 
an one as yours is sufficient. You have gotten me just what | wanted, and at my own price, and I shall 
be pleased to commend your agency to any who desire to teach. No one could expect quicker service 


_ than you have given me.—Joun EpmMuND DuBois, Newark, N. J., April 20, 1902. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N, ¥: 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
ied | 136 Auditorium Bldg, Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 


120 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS: 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor, 
Long 
Reliable. 


Prompt. . 


AGENCY 


Removal. | 7 Teachers’ Exchange of Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walke il 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest {0 carsall Ga 


bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


EPTE MBER ’ We have direct calls from public, private, secondary, 
S VACANCIES. - technical, and Norma) schools, and colleges, for more 
than 1200 teachers and professors. New vacancies 
daily coming in. More good candidates needed. Seventeenth Year Book of 80 pages free. 


C, J. ALBERT, Manager, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Year. 378 and 388 
age ong the bes 
TEACHERS’ | cchools in the West. Send | Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ana Families 


and FOREIGN * guperior Professors, poe aes Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good sch to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


A 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL THE SCIENCES: 


SCIENCE Teacher’s and Employment Agency. 


General Sciences. 
We assist able teachers and specialists in 
every part of the country. 


Rural Sciences. 


Engineering Sciences. 
Write oe information. 
F. WM. RANE, Manager, Durham, N. H. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES. 

Cottage Dweller—‘“‘One of the joys of 
having a house of your own is buying 
coal and running a furnace.” 

Flat Dweller—‘One of the joys of liv- 
ing in a flat is to have twelve pianos in 
the building start on different tunes just 
as you start a night’s sleep.”—Indian- 
apolis News. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty yeafs by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. I€ soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether’ 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

First Chappie—“‘I say, old chap, I’m go- 
ing up to a big shoot. What sort of tip 
should I give the keeper?” 

Second Chappie—“It depends where you 
hit him!’’—London Punch. 


EXCURSIONS TO SAN FRANCISCO 
AND PORTLAND. 


May 26 to June 7, the Nickel Plate road 
will sell special excursion tickets, Buf- 
falo to.San Francisco or Portland, and 
return, at rate of $62 to either point, good 
returning sixty days. See neareSt agent, 
or write L. P. Burgess, N. E, P. agent, No. 


258 Washington street, Boston, Mass, 
my29-2t 


LOWER RATE EXOURSION TO CALI- 
FORNIA, 


During the coming summer frequent 
opportunities will be offered by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul railway to 
visit California at the lowest round-trip 
rates ever offered, with choice of routes 
from Chicago, via Kansas City, Omaha, 
or St, Paul, or going and returning via 
different routes. Electric-lighted tra‘ns. 
Route of the Pioneer Limited. Famous 
train of the world. Write for full infor- 
mation to F. A. Miller, general passenger 
agent, Chicago. my15-3t 


MANY SPECIAL EXCURSIONS 


To points all through the West, via the 
Nickel Plate road, during the summer, 
Equipment consists of finest coaches and 
Pullmans, and dining cars, serving Indi- 
vidual Club meals at thirty-five cents to 
$1, also meals a la carte; colored attend- 
ants look after comforts of all classes of 
passengers; rates lower than via other 
lines. See nearest agent, or write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E, P. agent, No. 258 Wash- 


ington street, Boston, 
my29-3t 


HOT SPRINGS. 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, now has 
two railroads, The Iron Mountain route 
reaches it from all directions. It has 
solid trains running from St. Louis, with 
through sleeping car equipment, The 
scenery along the line is beautiful. It 
skirts the precipitous banks of the Mis- 
sissippi river for several miles below St. 
Louis, thence it plunges into the Missouri 
spur of the Ozark mountains, and through 
the beautiful Arcadia valley and famous 
Pilot Knob. It passes through the cotton 
plantations and the big timber regions of 
Arkansas, the beautiful capital of the 
state and its commercial centre, Little 
Rock, and again, before reaching Hot 
Springs, it turns to the westward into the 
Arkansas Ozarks. It has a through line 


‘from Memphis to Hot Springs, and two 


from New Orleans to Hot Springs, one by 
way of Texarkana and Benton, and the 
other by the way of Monroe, La., and Lit- 
tle Rock for Hot Springs. All parts of 
the great state of Texas are brought into 
close touch with Hot Springs through 
Texarkana and the Iron Mountain route, 


SEABOARD INTERCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE TICKET. 


Seaboard Air Line railway has placed 
on sale 1,000-mile tickets at $25, which 
tickets are good over its entire system, 
and also over the lines of its important 
connections, representing in all approxi- 
mately 15,000 miles. 

Full information as to these tickets may 
be obtained upon application to any agent 
or representative of the company. 


TRAVEL LIKE PRINCES. 

Those who saw the special train in 
which H. R. H. Prince Henry of Prussia 
made his tour of the United States are 
comparing it with other trains in regular 
service, and it is admitted that none of 


the cars in the train compare favorably 
with the buffet, compartment, and stand- 
ard sleeping cars of the Pioneer Limited 
trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway in daily service between 
Chicago, St, Paul, and Minneapolis. The 
people of this country have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that at any time they 
can not only travel like princes, but can 
get much beitter service. my29-3t 


PUCK’S PROPHECY. 


When Puck once threatened, in his mirth, 
To throw a girdle round the earth, 
He little knew, the thoughtless youth, 
His prophecy was born of truth; 
For the great railroads now have hurled 
An iron girdle round the world, 

Four-Track News, 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU present atanager. 


Efficient assistants. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, “PENNSYLVANIA. 


EDUCATORS’ 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


YorKE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 414 Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third 8 
WASHINGTON. D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533  Bidg. SAN FRARCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., fiyde Block. LO8-ANGELES, Cal., 535 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. EXCH ANGE 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


Boston, Mags,: 
4 Ashburton 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. “Correspondence ta tavited CHAPEL ST» ALBANY, N.Y 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency new york. 


La coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to collegse, ublic and private 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about 


Sig EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


$ W in sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
$ Teachers’ 


in every part of the country. 
Pemberton Baltaing,} 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVEN F, PEASE. 
| 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ck to the JOURNAL can 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. 61 E Oth St... New York. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG: PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
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HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrie, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, &. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. | 
Primary and page es teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorising. 


By S. C. Peasopry. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti »n of poems written to answe™ 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avassure, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are 0 simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS . 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
aan tested in both primary and grammar 

es. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Couvsins over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 
Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in ical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in lower 
grammar grades. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rey. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 
100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
ractical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
le works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
ali grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 

8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
ona novel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 

9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 

For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Ws. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. Durriecp, 

Mary St. Joun Pear- 


son, and Aspire M. Wuire. “Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 
Compiled by Warren Winturop. Paper. 


3 


4 


Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: NEW 


203 Michigan Ave. 


43 E. Nineteenth St. 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


YORK: 


Nature Study 


by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City 


of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


**Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hirt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the mo.t remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature—an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


( Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND, PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Bo ton 


WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY 


ae this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 


unexpected vacancies. 


The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 


that we could easily assist almost 
to procure better positions. Men 


any number of first-class teachers 
and women are in equal demand. 


We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 
question. Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 


nials received by us lately : 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much 
pleased — with what you have done for me; 
and if, at any future time, I need the services 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you 
again. * # * 

I shall recommend your agency to any one 
who is in need of such help as I know you can 
give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 


Thank you for the interest which you have 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 


Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 


I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 
I have only words of praise for your agency, 
and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expected. 
Cordially yours 


Concord, N. H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


I really feel grateful to your agency for 
putting me in the way of coming here. I think 
I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
ing. The work is just what Llike. If I should 
some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp. * * * 


Sincerely yours, 


E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 


You know I do not possess unlimited faith 
in the value of agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the manner in which you have rep- 
resented my interests. * * * 


Yours very truly, 


Sept. 28, 1901. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


211-215 Pemberton Building* 


20 Pemberton Square 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD: 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE JU. 8. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. _ 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
ComPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pnres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Lafayette 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 18th. Fall 
term begins September 11th. 

For Catalogues, address THE REGISTRAR, 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Letters and Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight special courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANLKY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators, 

single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 

Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolruom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 


Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JouRNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Encianp Pous.isnine Co., 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mase. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogue, 


Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 


Any Information. 
COMPANY v New York. v 
N. E. Dept. 


120 Summer Street, »<—— 
Kens BOSTON, MASS. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata genteel and uncrowded pretension, pa ing $15 
te $35 ? Situations always obtainabh 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
uncer our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


WINSHIP 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 


ou 


Harvard Medical School. 
SUMMER COURSE IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


Address the Dean, 
688 Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 


logues address HENRY WHITT) MORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyogrn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. Beoxwirs, 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Frroxpuxe, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Princina!. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


400) & IN STKUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address Winsair TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- - 
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